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Wooing the Scientist 


(Cimrs nc on Sir Julian Huxley’s views on 
man’s place in Nature, Father Corbishley, SJ, 


Master of Campion Hall, made a plea for theology 
to become the partner of science. Some of the younger 
Catholic intellectuals have taken a very different line and 
derided science as the sacred cow before which all men 
are now invited to grovel. Chesterton and Belloc also 
delighted their co-religionists of an earlier generation by 
poking fun at science. But times have changed and we 
now have the interesting spectacle of a prominent Jesuit 
effectively demoting theology from the traditional rank of 
Queen of the Sciences to mere partnership. This would 
hardly have been conceivable when Sir Julian’s grandfather 
was alive. It was then proposed that the Metaphysical 
Society, to which Gladstone, Tennyson, Manning, and 
Huxley belonged, should avoid ‘expressions of moral 
disapprobation’’. Whereupon W. G. Ward, a disciple of 
Newman, protested that ‘it cannot be expected that 
Christian thinkers shall give no sign of the horror with 
which they would view the spread of such extreme 
opinions as those advocated by Mr Huxley’. This stung 
Huxley to retort that ‘it will be very difficult for me to 
conceal my feeling as to the intellectual degradation which 
would come of general acceptance of such views as Dr 
Ward holds ’. 

Today the heat has gone out of the controversy. Father 
T. Corbishley shows no sign of the ‘horror’ felt by 
Christians a century ago. At Campion Hall the new style 
is suave politeness. We are no longer told that science is 
wrong, but merely that science is not enough. Without the 
help of religion it may destroy, if not the whole of the 
human race, at least a significant part of it. We are accor- 
dingly enjoined to regard science and religion as ‘ comple- 
mentary ’, the one giving us control over nature, the other 
telling us how to use that power. This would be a neat 
solution but for the fact that religion (as Father Corbishley 
understands it) has scarcely lifted a finger to reduce ‘ the 
gigantic threat to man’s survival’ about which he professes 
to be concerned. Individual scientists may succeed in 
splitting their beliefs into two compartments but their 
action is itself an object of scientific study. In the time of 
the Renaissance these contortions were euphemistically 
described as the theory of double truth. Today they are 
exposed as the technique of the double-think. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


REACHING FOR THE MOON 


HE moon project has fired 
the popular imagination, 
but some scientists are ask- 
ing whether the vast sums of 
money required could not be 
better spent in more useful fields 
of research. As a humanist I 
am the last person to pour cold 
water on attempts to extend the 
frontiers of knowledge. The 
hidden side of the moon prob- 
ably looks much like the face 
that is familiar to us, but its 
elusiveness is a challenge. The 
ambition of making an actual 
landing appeals to that adven- 
turousness without which life 
would lose its zest. The Amster- 
dam disclosures of the physical 
strains to which space 
traveller will be exposed make 
grisly reading. But I don’t think 
what has been rather melodra- 
matically called the pain-barrier 
will deter a brave explorer any 
more than the hazards _of 
meteorites or the slim chances 
of a safe return. The possibility 
of an attempt being made within 
the next few decades is a real 
one. In the interim it seems 
quite certain that instruments 
wili be successfully launched and 
supply interesting information. 
To apply a stern, utilitarian 
test to all this may appear, at 
first sight, like asking an Everest 
climber whether his journey was 
really necessary. But the fact is 
that the many millions of 
pounds that will be poured out 
year after year could be more 
profitably employed in other 
branches of science. Two-thirds 
of the human race suffer from 
malnutrition. Cholera epidemics 
are raging at this moment in 
Asia. The malaria germ looks 
like staging a come-back. So 
long as collecting boxes are still 
needed for cancer research I shall 
not vote a penny for the moon. 


After Lambeth 


OMMENTS on the Lambeth 
Report naturally vary. The 


clichés and turgid style wrung a 
faint moan from The Times, 
though the substance was gener- 
ally approved. The Family 
Planning Association welcomed 
the green light ahead for birth 
control, and The Tablet was 
glum about it. The fact that 
much of the pressure for this 
concession came from Indian 
bishops was not lost on the 
Catholics. They are hard put to 
justify their total prohibition in 
the over-populated East. They 
fall back on the somewhat 
peevish complaint that whereas 
the Reformers accused Rome of 
having departed from tradition, 
nowadays the Protestants are the 
innovators. 

But are they? It would be 
interesting to know what evi- 
dence there is that the early 
Church ever pronounced on the 
ethics of contraception. Artifi- 
cial methods came into use in 
Europe in the eighteenth century 
almost by accident. They were 
originally invented as a protec- 
tion against venereal disease. In 
any case, the Protestant laity 
have not bothered about the 
purely theological aspect. I shall 
be surprised indeed if the 
deliberations at Lambeth make 
any difference to the birthrate— 
or to anything else. 


Can Ethics be Taught? 


HEN I met Dr Kristian 

Horn in Cambridge he 
told me of the remarkable work 
he had been doing by teaching 
the ethical principles of human- 
ism in Oslo, where he is profes- 
sionally occupied as a geneticist. 
He showed me a mass of cut- 
tings from leading Norwegian 
newspapers which testified to the 
interest aroused by his activities. 
I congratulate him on_ having 
put humanism in Norway so 
effectively on the map and 
nailed the foolish lie that with- 
out supernatural religion there 
can be no morality. I quite 


understand his protest at my 
own bald statement that ethics 
cannot be taught. 

Let me clear up this misup. 
derstanding. When I said that 
ethics could not be taught (eg, 
like arithmetic) I merely meant 
that you could pass a written 
examination in ethics and stil 
be a thief and a liar outside the 
classroom. I certainly did not 
mean that it was a waste of time 
to tell children not to steal or 
lie. There is an ambiguity in 
the word ‘teach’ which goes 
back to the famous dispute with 
the sophists in Plato’s Prota- 
goras. The sophists held that 
virtue could be taught. Socrates 
denied this and yet he believed 
that ‘virtue is knowledge’. The 
apparent contradiction is re. 
solved in Gorgias, the dialogue 
which follows. 


Spare the Hemlock 


OWADAYS we should formu- 

late the problem somewhat 
differently. It is true enough 
that in training a child you have 
to say ‘Don’t do that’, and you 
can’t always give a convincing 
reason. A child has to be condi- 
tioned to conform to socially 
acceptable behaviour, and when 
words fail more drastic means 
may have to be resorted to, But 
it is one thing to train him to 
conform and quite another to 
make him want to be ‘good, 
which should be our real aim. 
Character-building is more com- 
plex than the formation of 
behaviour habits. 
Where should humanists look 
for information about character: 
building? Since they dispense 
with religious instruction they 
must surely seek guidance in 
child-psychology. It is a new 
subject and still largely unde- 
veloped, but even so I think it 
can provide very practical help 
to parents. My own view i 
substantially that of the ancient 
Greeks, namely that ‘virtue’ is 4 
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A typical child of the slums of Naples 


kind of health and that morality 
and psychology overlap. I real- 
iz that this will seem rank 
heresy to some of my readers, 
but I hope they will spare me 
the hemlock. 


The Flying Friar 


H's up in the mountains of 
southern Italy, some 250 
miles from Rome, a Franciscan 
stigmatist, known as Padre Pio, 
has set the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties a problem. A number of 
books written about his sup- 
posed miraculous feats have 
been placed on the Index. It 
has been alleged—and denied— 
that he is persona non grata in 
Vatican circles. So far his super- 
natural powers have not been 
officially recognized, but his 
admirers are convinced that one 
day they will be accepted and he 
will be canonized. 

There is good evidence, so 
they say, that like St Anthony 
of Padua and Blessed Martin de 
Porres he possesses the gift of 
bilocation. This is the ability to 
be in two places at the same 
time. He has been seen, it 


seems, at places as far apart as 
North Africa and South 
America although he has never 
left his monastery since 1918. 
During the last war an Italian 
pilot whose parachute failed to 
open was surprised to be wafted 
gently down to earth by a monk 
whom he later identified from 
a photograph as Padre Pio. He 
made a pilgrimage to thank him, 
and Padre Pio told him smil- 
ingly that he had saved his life 
on a previous occasion also by 
making his damaged plane glide 
safely to ground. A lucky young 
man, indeed, to be so favoured. 


Not for the Squeamish 


NOTHER side of life in South 

Italy is depicted in Roger 
Vailland’s brilliant novel The 
Law, which I have greatly en- 
joyed. It is not for the squeam- 
ish and I suspect that the reality 
is only thinly disguised fiction. 
But if there are any doubts 
about the corruption and vice 
that exist alongside a parade of 
religious devotion many readers 
will recall Morris West’s Child- 
ren of the Sun (Heinemann, 


16s), a scathing documentary of 
child prostitution in Naples. 
Perhaps they will find it as 
strange as I do that these things 
can occur on the very doorstep 
of the Church, that prostitutes 
in Rome pray to the Virgin 
Mary to be protected against 
syphilis, that there are between 
two and three million prostitutes 
in Italy, and that Naples is one 
of the three world centres for 
the white slave traffic. Is it just 
our curious northern mentality 
that makes all this seem as in- 
comprehensible as the miracles 
of Padre Pio? 

The only explanation I can 
think of is that superstition is far 
harder to eradicate than reli- 
gion. You can no more reason 
with it than you can argue a 
sufferer from claustrophobia out 
of his anxiety. Those Churches 
who pride themselves on having 
got rid of superstitions have 
also emptied their pews. 


In Memoriam 


S we go to press I have 

learned of the death of S.K. 
Ratcliffe at the age of ninety. 
He was a journalist in the great 
tradition of Scott, Nevinson, 
Gardiner, and Garvin — an 
almost extinct species. Perhaps 
he enjoyed lecturing even more 
than writing, and I often won- 
dered why the BBC did not 
make use of his gifts. Although 
he adapted himself with unusual 
resilience to the many changes 
in his long life, I think he most 
regretted the decline of the plat- 
form. Until his sight began to 
fail he remained a regular lec- 
turer at South Place Ethical 
Society, and was the author of 
a book on its history. 

It was hard to believe he was 
as old as he was. It did not 
seem strange when he told me 
in his eightieth year that he had 
become a leader-writer on the 
Glasgow Herald. His cheerful 
acceptance of life, the rough and 
the smooth, his kindness and 
interest in the world around 
him, remained undimmed until 
the end. The question of 
whether you can have morals 
without religion looks silly when 
you think of S.K. 

HeEcToR HAWTON 
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THE HUMANIST TRADITION—XXI 


HEN Robert Ingersoll was born in the 
little township of Dresden, in the State 
of New York, almost a century had 


passed since the Great Awakening had convulsed 
the New England States: but the spirit of Jona- 
than Edwards, the Grand Inquisitor of that revival, 
still darkened the lives of men and women—and 
children, too. 

Throughout the decades that came after that 
morbid manifestation small-scale revivals were 
endemic throughout New England. They were 
usually initiated by professional revivalists travel- 
ling from settlement to settlement thundering 
threats of hell-fire and eternal damnation for all 
who did not repent and thus qualify to ‘be saved’. 

Into this atmosphere of terror of a malevolent 
deity Robert Ingersoll was born in the shoddy 
little frame timber house that served his father. 
the Rev John Ingersoll, as manse. 

Ingersoll’s father was a minister of the ‘ New 
School’ Presbyterians; a cover-to-cover Funda- 
mentalist. There exists a painting of him based 
on a daguerreotype. It depicts a dour and 
humourless face, the mouth tight-lipped and grim. 

Since God so commanded it, he beat his child- 
ren; but he also loved them, and Robert, the 
youngest, returned that love throughout his life 
and wrote and spoke of his father in terms of 
respect and affection. 

There was no security in the Ingersoll home, 
for the poor, ill-educated minister, whose income 
never exceeded $300 a year, was constantly on 
the move, a peripatetic evangelist who dragged 
his poverty-stricken family from the State of New 
York through Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Vermont, Ohio, Illinois, and several 
other States. 

Ingersoll has described his sufferings as a small 


INGERSOLL: ‘GREAT AGNOSTIC’ 


Common sense became genius in this fiery orator, 
who brought freethought to the American masses 


child from the ministrations of visiting revivalists 
and from the all-pervading gloom cast by an arti- 
ficially-produced sense of guilt. ‘The two hours 
sermon over,’ he wrote, ‘ the children were exam- 
ined. The minister asked us if we knew that we 
all deserved to go to hell, and we all answered 
“Yes”. Then we were asked if we would be 
willing to go to hell, if it was God’s will, and 
every little liar shouted “ Yes ”.’ 

Ingersoll was seven years old when a Baptist 


revivalist, expatiating on the story of the rich man | With | 
and Lazarus, so revolted the small boy by his} Y SP 
blood-curdling descriptions of the eternal fires of } saugt 
hell that the little fellow concluded that such § sener 
sufferings in the hereafter could not possibly be. Th 
‘It is a lie, he told himself ; ‘I hate your religion, | He @ 
Such were the conditions of his childhood that | | Wa 
engendered in Ingersoll the repugnance to Chris. | false 
tianity that in maturity developed into its com- | ain 
plete rejection as a religious system. Reading Th 
widely history and comparative religions, he } Ame 
became convinced that not only Christianity but Engl 
all religions based on supernaturalism were harn- their 
ful to humanity, that they divided man against } Chri 
man, son against father. He held the office of | Who 
priest in abhorrence as the archetype of parasit- | 6M 
ism: the parson and his tithe, Peter’s Pence, the and 
peddled Indulgences of the Popes. thec 
Like other men of great ability and _ strong fror 
character, Ingersoll surmounted the early handi- 
caps of childhood poverty and limited educational | 
opportunities. After a spell as a village school- han 
master he was called to the Bar of Illinois. He} 54 
rapidly made a reputation as an advocate of Fai 
al 

remarkable forensic ability and persuasive ora- 
torical power. I 
Why, then, it may be asked, did the successful } 'P 
young lawyer, with a fast-growing practice and > '8 
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R. G. Ingersoll (1833-99) 


with political ambitions, give hostages to fortune 
by spending time and energy in a sustained on- 
saught on the Old Testament and on Christianity 
generally as a system of religion? 

This was a question frequently put to Ingersoll. 
He answered: ‘I did not attack Christianity until 
I was perfectly convinced that it was not only a 
false system, but that it had done and was doing 
an immense harm to the human race.’ 

The vehemence with which Ingersoll in 
America, and Bradlaugh, Holyoake and others in 
England, attacked the orthodox Christainity of 
their time appears extravagant to an age when 
Christianity has become, even for the majority 
who nominally profess it, little more than a social 
convention. If one excepts the Catholic Church 
and certain primitive sects, it is true to say that 
theology has moved towards, rather than away, 
from Ingersoll’s position. Indeed, not so long 
since, we had the significant spectacle of an Angli- 
can bishop—the late Bishop Barnes of Birming- 
ham—stating a credo that many a humanist might 
have found acceptable. 


Faith in Science 


In childhood, as we know, Ingersoll had been 
repelled from supernatural religion by the teach- 
ings of its fanatical exponents. Throughout the 


important years of his twenties he was greatly 
influenced by the series of epoch-making theories 
and discoveries in the scientific world. He was 
twenty-five when Virchov published his famous 
paper on cellular pathology ; one year older when 
Darwin published The Origin of Species; a year 
older, again, when Kirchoff and Bunsen demon- 
strated the uniform distribution of chemical 
substances throughout the universe. And he was 
thirty when Huxley published his Man’s Place in 
Nature, suggesting man’s descent from the apes. 

Absorbing these new and revolutionary ideas, 
Ingersoll was persuaded that natural science was 
the answer to supernatural religion. He stated his 
faith in one of his lectures: ‘Science is the real 
redeemer. It will put honesty above hypocrisy ; 
mental veracity above all belief. It will teach the 
religion of usefulness. It will betray bigotry in 
all its forms . . . It will give us philosophers, 
thinkers, and savants, instead of priests, theolo- 
gians, and saints. It will abolish poverty and 
crime, and greater, grander, nobler than all else, 
it will make the whole world free.’ 

This noble hope that mankind would achieve 
so much by science has been, alas, only partially 
fulfilled. For if religions have brought holy wars, 
rack and thumb-screw, the flames of an imaginary 
hell, and those of the auto da fé of reality, science 
has now filed its petition in moral bankruptcy in 
presenting mankind with the means and the vision 
of universal death. The physicists have forced the 
door of the house of the invisible and have stolen 
its treasure: illimitable powers of destruction. 
Such a world was not dreamed of in Ingersoll’s 
philosophy. 


A Great Orator 


An orator’s achievement depends on more than 
the substance of his oration. In his lifetime 
Ingersoll was regarded as a modern Demosthenes, 
and he certainly had the power to move deeply 
great audiences. That was an achievement the 
more remarkable for his time since he was always, 
as it were. the devil’s advocate. He attacked the 
holy of holies, as Voltaire and Thomas Paine, 
both of whom he vastly admired, attacked it. 
He had nothing to gain but odium, calumny, and 
hatred. Yet, such was his prestige as a man that 
even his enemies came to respect him, and in the 
case of the Rev Henry Ward Beecher even became 
his close friend. 

Ingersoll was not a profound thinker. He was, 
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pre-eminently, a destructive critic. Philosophically 
considered, he was a Determinist. ‘ Believing as 
I do,’ he wrote, ‘ that all persons act as they must, 
it makes not the slightest difference whether the 
person so acting is what we call inebriated, or 
sane, or insane—he acts as he must.’ 

Ingersoll’s determinism may well have resulted 
from his enthusiastic acceptance of Darwinism, 
with its implication that man is the end-product 
of a vast chain of causal development, and conse- 
quently is so conditioned by psychological and 
material factors as to possess only the illusion of 
free will. 

Speaking of the theology of those who see in 
the phenomenal world everywhere evidence of 
design and purpose—as St Paul put it, * All things 
working together for good’; Tennyson’s * Far off 
divine event to which the whole Creation moves * 
—Ingersoll observed: ‘Does it ever occur to 
them that a cancer is as beautiful in its develop- 
ment as the reddest rose?’ 

He saw behind the fair face of Nature only 
blind forces, implacable and cruel, everywhere 
the negation of the benevolent plan of a benign 
Supreme Being. ‘She,’ [Nature], he wrote, ‘ pro- 
duces man without purpose and obliterates him 
without regret.. Like Thomas Hardy, Ingersoll 
was painfully conscious of the tears at the heart 
of things. ‘A heart breaks, a man dies, a leaf 
falls in the forest, and a babe is born, and the 
great world sweeps on.’ 

But the human race will not acquiesce in a 
verdict against its destiny ; its egotism recoils from 
the idea of a meaningless life and ultimate extinc- 
tion. And the man who presses home these chill- 
ing thoughts can never hope to find favour with 
the crowd. ‘ The sun,’ Ingersoll observed, * shines 
as gladly on coffins as on cradles.” 

Yet despite the bleakness of his central theme. 
Ingersoll the orator was able to fill to capacity 
the largest halls and theatres in the United States. 
It is said that he had a fine voice and a splendid 
presence, full of vitality and magnetism, and his 
sincerity shone through all he spoke. Though not 
a scholar in the academic sense, Ingersoll was a 
very widely-read man and, above all, a Shakes- 
pearean. Indeed, much of his imagery and power 
over words bears evidence of his familiarity with 
the great dramatist. Many who heard Ingersoll 
speak bear witness to his greatness as orator. 

Dr Conway, in My Pilgrimage to the Wise Men 
of the East, wrote, after hearing Ingersoll’s lec- 
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ture, Some Mistakes of Moses: * Every variety of 
power was in this orator—logic and poetry, 
humour and imagination, simplicity and dramatic 
art, moral earnestness and boundless sympathy. 
The wonderful power which Washington’s attor. 


ney-general, Edmund Randolph, ascribed to 
Thomas Paine of insinuating his idea equally into 
learned and unlearned had passed from Paine’s 
pen to Ingersoll’s tongue. The effect on the 
people was indescribable.’ 

Ingersoll was equally effective in debate and 
controversy. When the North American Review 
opened its columns to him, by general consent, 
Ingersoll demolished those who entered the field 
to oppose him. Among those were W. E. Glad. 
stone and Cardinal Manning. Gladstone, himself 
orthodox and pious, complained not so much of 
Ingersoll’s infidelism as of his manner of pro- 
pounding it as lacking in reverence ‘ for subjects 
that can only be approached in a deep reverential 
calm’. 

To that Ingersoll replied that anything might 
be the subject of ridicule, save truth. 

Ingersoll’s occasional flippancy, or ‘ guying’, 
often gave offence. On one occasion, after listen- 
ing to a long and dreary discourse on the supreme 
value of baptism from a Baptist minister, Inger- 
soll said: ‘Yes; baptism is a good thing—with 
soap.” 

But flippancy and hard hitting in debate and 
public controversy were incidental to a character 
almost feminine in sensibility and tenderness. In 
one of his most beautiful orations, spoken at the 
graveside of a little child, he asked: * Why should 
we fear that which will come to all that is? We 
cannot tell, we don’t know, which is the greater 
blessing—life or death.’ 

It has been told, too, how Ingersoll succeeded 
by reason in persuading his aged father from his 
narrow theology; and how, at the end, the old 
fundamentalist asked his son to read, not from the 
Bible, but from that passage in the Phaedo where 
Echecrates puts into the mouth of Socrates his 
thoughts on the approach of death. 

In his professional and private life Ingersoll was 
a successful man. He gained fame as a great advo- 
cate; he fought and attained the rank of colonel 
in the Army of the North. He was happy in his 
marriage and adored his children. He had many 
friends. 

In the long history of humanism there are lights 
that shine as brightly today as they shone cen- 
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turies ago. But the contribution made by Ingersoll 
was for his time only. He is a museum piece of 
the nineteenth century, but that does not detract 
from his value, for there are many treasures in 
museums. Yet the quintessence of his philosophy 
should be valid for all time. ‘I have a creed,’ he 
wrote, ‘for this, the only world of which I know 


anything. 1, Happiness is the only good; 2, The 
way to be happy is to make others so; 3, The 
time to be happy is now; 4, Help for the living, 
hope for the dead.’ 

Such was the credo of the man of whom Georg 
Brandes wrote that in him common sense became 
genius. 


PROFILE OF C. P. SNOW 


Novelist and Scientific Humanist 


by ROBERT GREACEN 


C. P. Snow has bridged the gap supposed 
to exist between writers and_ scientists 


simply. Born in relatively humble circum- 

stances in Leicester in 1905 and educated 
locally, he began his career as a_ professional 
scientist, although he always had an ambition to 
become a creative writer. Winning a research 
scholarship to Cambridge, he worked on mole- 
cular physics and became a Fellow of Christ’s 
College in 1930. He remained in academic life 
until the outbreak of the last War, when he joined 
the Civil Service. As a scientist and a shrewd 
judge of human character he was _ principally 
concerned with the selection of scientific person- 
nel. In the post-War years he has had further 
experience of these problems both in industry 
and as a Civil Service Commissioner. 

Just before leaving Cambridge for the Civil 
Service, Snow started writing the ‘Lewis Eliot’ 
sequence of novels which, on completion, is to 
be known by the title of the first volume, 
Strangers and Brothers, which came out in 1940. 
The New Men won the James Tait Black 
Memorial Prize for the best novel of 1954 and 
this year The Conscience of the Rich was widely 
acclaimed. For some years Snow has found time 
to act as an occasional book reviewer and, per- 
haps more important, to contribute articles deal- 
ing with the broad issues of our time to such 
journals as the Sunday Times and the Observer. 
More recently he has been appearing on the 
Brains Trust panel. His knighthood shows that 
his achievements in science, the Civil Service, and 


T=: facts about C. P. Snow may be stated 


literature have been noted on the highest official 
level. This is rather useful, for some who would 
be unwilling to listen to what C. P. Snow had to 
say might be more willing to pay attention to 
Sir Charles Snow. In 1950 he married the distin- 
guished novelist and critic, Pamela Hansford 
Johnson. 

Now those are the basic factors about this 
outward-looking, forceful, kindly personality who 
would give the stranger unaware of his achieve- 
ments an immediate impression of human warmth 
combined with a quick, strong intelligence. Snow, 
who willingly accepts the designation of scientific 
humanist, deprecates that dichotomy between 
science and the arts which so oddly can still per- 
sist in a highly industrial country (perhaps the 
situation has changed somewhat for the better in 
the post-War years) and which ought to be actively 
discouraged by educationalists. This sixth form 
debating club arts-versus-science attitude has gone 
on long enough. In his own person Snow has 
bridged the gulf that is supposed to exist between 
artist and scientist, between the man who feels 
and the man who does. His example (like the 
examples of those writer-scientists Dr J. Bro- 
nowski and Alex Comfort) may well prove of 
great importance at a time when more and more 
stress is being laid on the need for first-class 
scientists and technologists, as shown by the 
founding of Churchill College, Cambridge. 

Yet for Snow the scientific man is not the com- 
plete man: the stars mean astronomy and poetry. 
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For him creative expression in literature is a 
necessity, not a luxury or sideline interest. To 
risk a generalization: the single theme that exer- 
cises Snow’s mind in creative writing is ambition 
and the struggle for power among men. What he 
seeks to examine closely are the moral problems 
and dilemmas which ambitious men must con- 
stantly face. Can a feeling of personal inadequacy 
—or, strangely enough, even diffidence—some- 
times lie behind the urge for dominance? One 
thinks of Paul Jago in The Masters. Or can a 
man achieve power solely by good means? What 
will he do with the power once he gets it? These 
questions all crop up in the ‘Lewis Eliot’ 
sequence. Eliot is the narrator in the various 
books; his own life matters less than the fact 
that he is in a position to take us behind the 
scenes in various professions—the Law, the Civil 
Service, the life of Cambridge dons—and to des- 
cribe accurately and reflect on the doings of 
others. 

Naturally there is an element of Snow in 
Lewis Eliot—they are of an age and share a 
common background—but he is not Snow. Some- 
times an observer, sometimes on-stage, Eliot is 
used in the counterpointing of ‘ direct experience ” 
and ‘observed experience’, to use Snow’s own 
words. This counterpointing is indeed, in the 
opinion of Norman Podhoretz, that perceptive 
young American critic, ‘the main principle gov- 
erning the organization of the whole series ’. 


The Ultimate Quest 

To come back to my own theme—Snow’s 
concern with men _ attempting self-fulfilment 
tirough power, and the self-knowledge and res- 
ponsibility power sometimes brings—one may 
find this motif at its purest in The Masters. The 
old Master of a Cambridge College is dying. Soon 
his thirteen colleagues will elect a successor: will 
it be Paul Jago, a warmly human, moody man 
of Anglo-Irish origin, a man inclined to emo- 
tional extravagance, or the solidly-based Craw- 
ford, talented, shrewd, reliable but a trifle 
unimaginative? Jago is on the arts side, though 
his academic achievement has not been outstand- 
ing; Crawford, the scientist, has a considerable 
reputation outside Cambridge and is a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. Factions arise and strong emo- 
tions come to the surface and _ occasionally 
explode. Here then in small compass we may 
see the whole business of practical politics. If it 
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is not pretty, it is certainly not disgusting; jt 
happens every day at Westminster and in Wash. 
ington, and in Moscow too. Khrushchev could 
understand what The Masters is all about. Mos 
critics agree that this is Snow’s most successfy| 
novel so far. Certainly it achieves artistic unity 
more surely than the others. Here and there a 
it Snow’s style, for the most part serviceable 
rather than memorable or individual, is height. 
ened into something near to poetic statement 
More than in his other novels we can see by read. 
ing The Masters what Miss Helen Gardner js 
getting at when she says that in Snow’s work ‘ the 
ultimate quest is not for success, but for value 
and meaning’. One last point about this work js 
that it reveals a surprising tenderness towards and 
understanding of women. 


The Panoramic Novel 

The latest Snow novel is also concerned with 
power—and its renunciation. Its very title, The 
Conscience of the Rich, furnishes a clue to its 
nature. At the beginning of the novel the reader 
is taken back to Lewis Eliot’s early London days 
in the 1930s when he had just qualified as a 
barrister. Through Charles March, a young man 
whom he has come across as a law student and 
very much liked, Eliot meets a wealthy family for 
the first time. They are Jews who have both 
money and an assured social position. We go 
with the young provincial lawyer into the houses 
of the great and are induced to share Lewis 
Eliot’s thrill at making his way into the alien but 
quite acceptable rich world. The Jewish March 
family, with their banking connections, live ina 
comfortable way that Eliot as yet knows nothing 
about. Yet young March, over-aware of his 
Jewish separateness, considers himself unfortunate 
and is driven to say to Eliot: ‘Since I was a 
child I haven’t been allowed to forget that other 
people see me through different eyes. They label 
me with a difference I can’t accept.’ Snow gives 
an utterly convincing and valid picture of Anglo- 
Jewry; he can understand and sympathize with 
the sense of insecurity with which every Jew is 
born, even in a country as tolerant of minorities 
as England. 

Old Mr March— Mr L’” to his children—is a 
delightful character study. A fundamentally good 
man, he behaves badly towards his son Charles 
for refusing to be a March. Charles can only 
find himself by renouncing the life of a rich 
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man’s son and becoming a doctor instead of a 
rentleman banker or successful barrister. All the 
es in reading this novel we are kept aware that 
ihe action takes place in the ‘thirties, a time of 
left-wing ferment thanks to the long-drawn-out 
economic crisis. 

The Conscience of the Rich takes one a long 
way from Strangers and Brothers (1940), with its 
getting in a provincial town and its solicitor’s 
clerk hero who eventually comes to grief for ob- 
ining money by false pretences. Then, for an 
aploration of personal unhappiness, we may 
tun to Homecomings (1956), the novel which 
moved so stern an academic critic as Miss 
Gardner and convinced her that her earlier and 
harsh judgment of Snow had been a wrong one. 
As she puts it: ‘C. P. Snow is attempting some- 
thing which, on this scale, has no_ parallel 
in English, a panoramic novel which accepts 
fully the limitations of narration in the first 
person.” 


Live with Courage 

Some mention has earlier been made of Snow’s 
direct concern with matters of public and inter- 
national interest. One of the most cogent state- 
ments of his point of view appeared last July in 
the Observer under the title of ‘ Man in Society ’. 
He began by insisting on the paradox that the 
Western society responsible for the horrors of 
Auschwitz and the catastrophe of Hiroshima (and 
why not add the wanton and vicious destruction 
by the Allies of that non-military target, Dresden, 
towards the end of the War?) has in recent years 
shown more tolerance and consideration for the 
weak and unfortunate than has ever been shown 
by any other large society in human history. He 
pointed out, too, how some of the intellectual 
and moral human giants—Einstein and Niels 
Bohr, for instance—played an important part in 
the development of the Atom Bomb. There it is: 
man-has an infinite capacity for self-transcending 
conduct on the one hand and for utter beastliness 
on the other. But that is not all: 


In each of our individual lives there is, of course, 
something beyond human help. Each of us has to 
live part of his life alone: and he has to die alone. 
That part of our experience is right outside of time 
and history, and progress has no meaning there. In 
this sense, the individual condition is tragic. But 
that is no excuse for not doing our best with the 
social condition. 


And Snow goes on to characterize the refuge in 


despair of certain intellectuals as treacherous and 
shoddy. Yes, he is right; there is no contracting- 
out of the human condition, no funk-hole any- 
where, no getting away from ourselves. 

In that article Snow lays stress on the point 
that although from time to time some of us affect 
to despise the idea of * progress’ as an out-dated 
Victorian notion, we have indeed progressed. He 
feels that we just have no right to tell the Indians 
and Chinese (millions of whom have not enough 
food to eat) that progress is bunk. He can find 
hope in the fact that despite the shadows cast by 
the bombs and the concentration camps we have 
not become so dehumanized that we no longer 
get ‘morally concerned about the fate of one 
murderer or cross because a lonely and impover- 
ished old man doesn’t have enough calls from the 
District Visitor’. Snow thinks that so long as 
man exists—and he reminds us that man is the 
toughest of all species, as the quick recovery of 
the appallingly war-devastated areas help to prove 
—despite all his limitations he will from time to 
time ‘ stretch a little beyond himself °. 

Snow’s message therefore is simply this: it is 
hard at the moment to see the way ahead, and 
there will surely be a lot of difficulties and even 
horrors in front of us, but we must not give up. 
Difficulties, given intelligence and goodwill, can 
be overcome. Science is there to help man, not 
to destroy him; and science is on the side of 
optimism. We have various good scientific 
reasons for taking the long-term view that 
humanity is indestructible. That is what Snow is 
saying to one reader at least. In the next ten or 
twenty years much will depend on men like him 
refusing to lose their nerve or blur their intelli- 
gence or stifle their conscience. 


FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE RPA 


Reapers of The Humanist who are in sympathy with the 
objects of the Rationalist Press Association are invited | 
to remember the organization when making their Wills. 
Appended 1s a form of bequest which may be useful to 
friends who are desirous of allocating by Will or Codicil 

a part of their estate to assist in the dissemination of 
rational views on religion and cognate subjects: 

‘I GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association 
Limited, whose registered office is situated at 40 Drury | 
Lane, London, WC2, the sum of (here insert amount, 
adding * Free of Legacy Duty’, if so desired), to be 
pplied to the g | purposes of the said Association; 
and the receipt of the Secretary for the time being shall 
be a sutficient discharge to my Executors for such legacy.’ 

On making a bequest to the Association it is desirable 
that intimation should be forwarded to the Secretary. 
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WHY I BECAME A 
HUMANIST 


by RODERICK TYLER 


AM at the moment a student of theology at 
] Oxford. Until Christmas 1957 I earnestly 

looked forward to the day when I would 
be ordained as a priest in the Church of England. 
The late Archbishop of York stated in his book 
In an Age of Revolution: ‘For the first time 
since Christianity was brought to Great Britain 
the great majority of its people look upon religion 
as something irrelevant in their lives’; and 
because I realized the accuracy of this statement 
I determined to do something about it. I joined 
the Labour Party because this seemed the one 
party which could provide a framework for build- 
ing a colony of the Kingdom of God on earth; 
and in my efforts to out-argue rationalists | 
acquired a debating knowledge of evolution, psy- 
chology, astronomy, psychic research, spiritual 
healing, and philosophy. I was anxious to show 
the truth and relevance of Christianity to those 
who would listen—and sometimes to those who 
would not. But today—two and a half years after 
being accepted as an ordinand by the Church of 
England authorities I have reached a position of 
agnosticism. 

The trend towards agnosticism began last 
December when I reconsidered the agonizing 
problem: ‘Should Christians ever sanction or 
serve in wars?’ At the age of eighteen I did 
National Service, believing that in certain circum- 
stances Christians should fight in ‘ just wars’, but 
it was not long before I realized that I had been 
duped by Christian moralists and particularly by 
the leaders of our Established Church. With only 
a little reading I found that not only could no 
evidence in favour of the ‘ just war’ be found in 
the New Testament, but that Jesus himself is re- 
ported to have rejected violence, and enjoined on 
his followers the task of loving enemies and reject- 
ing outright the Jex talionis. Further, I discovered 
that in the early centuries AD most Christians 
supported Justin Martyr’s view: ‘We who for- 
merly used to murder one another now refrain 
from making war upon our enemies.’ 

Even more astonishing was the discovery that 
the Lambeth Conference in 1930 and again in 
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1948 declared: ‘War as a method of Settling 
international disputes is incompatible with the 
teaching and example of our Lord Jesus Christ’ 
Yet despite the teaching of their Master, the state. 
ments of the revered Church Fathers, and their 
own bold resolutions, our fathers-in-God shirked 
the responsibility demanded by their allegiance to 
Christ and sprinkled holy water on weapons of 
destruction—thus rejecting the fundamental 
Christian belief that love is stronger than force. 
I could tolerate this spiriutal dishonesty no longer 
and embraced pacifism, which seemed to me as 
much a part of Christianity (although apparently 
not of churchianity) as belief in the Virgin Birth 
or the Resurrection. 

In December of last year, however, after being 
a Christian pacifist for over two years, I recon. 
sidered my whole position, and discovered that | 
was no longer confident that non-resistance would 
have succeeded against Japanese sadists, Hitler's 
torturers. and the atrocities of Stalinism. I felt 
that if ever | were confronted by situations like 
these I could not remain a passive bystander ; and 
in acknowledging these sentiments as my own | 
had to admit that my attitude was not in harmony 
with that of Jesus. My doubts had begun and 
were soon to be confirmed when during my theo- 
logical studies I embarked on a detailed examina- 
tion of the New Testament. 

I asked why there are divergent accounts in 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke of such incidents in the 
life of Jesus as the baptism, transfiguration, pas- 
sion, and, above all, the resurrection. I was 
informed that this constituted the ‘ Synoptic 
Problem’ and that this was best solved by saying 
that Matthew and Luke have made use of Mark’s 
gospel and have added to it quotations from Q 
(a source of whose existence there is no historical 
evidence, but it is useful to assume that it existed 
since we can then explain the identical wording 
of Luke and Matthew in certain passages) and 
have interspersed material from their own pecu- 
liar sources. I inquired a little further, and dis- 
covered that much of the material comprising 
the first three gospels—i.e. the parables and 
miracles—had been handed on orally for twenty 
or thirty years before being committed to writing. 

During this process the stories became adapted 
to meet the needs of particular communities, so 
that it is extremely difficult to discover what 
Christ himself actually taught and did. For 
instance, what did Christ actually teach about 
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divorce? Mark states (chap x, 11-12): ‘And he 
aith unto them, Whosoever shall put away his 
wife and marry another committeth adultery 
against her. And if a woman shall put away her 
husband, and be married to another, she com- 
mitteth adultery... Matthew, however, allows 
fornication to be grounds for divorce: * But I say 
ynto you, That whosoever shall put away his 
wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth 
her to commit adultery .. .” (Mt v, 32). Mark got 
his report from a community which did not allow 
divorce at all; while Matthew took his from one 
which allowed divorce in cases of fornication. 

Such methods lead one to ask the ugly ques- 
tion: How far can we trust these writers? The 
answer is simply: We do not have sufficient evi- 
dence to form a reasonable judgment. In so far 
as we can hazard guesses (and this is the most 
Biblical scholars can do—otherwise they would 
be unanimous), the evidence seems to show that 
the gospel-writers were not primarily interested in 
objective reporting. Luke, for example, in writing 
Acts is not writing pure history but is writing to 
Theophilus, a Roman official of some standing, 
to disabuse him of slanders against the Church. 
To achieve this aim he shows how well-favoured 
Paul was by Roman authorities; and even more 
astonishing is the generally accepted view that 
Luke puts into the mouths of Peter and Paul not 
words which they actually used but words which 
he thinks they ought to have used (Cf Easton: 
Early Christianity). 

Similarly in his gospel Luke’s main aim is not 
historical but apologetic—hence his avoidance of 
references to the Apostles being rebuked and his 
omission of Christ’s cursing of the fig-tree (to 
Luke this type of behaviour was too harsh a 
measure for a great healer). It is odd that the 
transmission of divine revelation should have to 
rely on such tricks of journalism; and it would 
be interesting to observe the fall in church- 
attendance if the results of Biblical criticism were 
made available to the taity on church book-stalls! 

Naturally | have had to leave much unsaid, but 
| think I have said enough to show that it is 
important for humanists to understand how 
inconsistent much Church teaching is with New 
Testament teaching; how inconsistent the New 
Testament is with itself; and how scanty is the 
evidence in favour of a religious view of life. To 
abandon faith in favour of fact is a painful pro- 
cess, but it is infinitely worth while. 


LIVING AS A 
HUMANIST 


by ANDREA PENNARD 


HE Christian, whether his creed has a 

humanist emphasis or not, believes that 

man has in his nature an element of the 
divine. This he possesses because he has been 
created by God, either directly or by a process 
more indirect but none the less divinely actuated. 
For the Christian this part of man’s make-up 
constitutes the essential difference between him 
and the other animals. It is the criterion of his 
humanness. And because it implies that the being 
controlling the universe has a special relationship 
to man it affords the latter a means of grace. 
God, of his infinite love and mercy, will help man 
if man will but seek him out. In the Christian 
scheme of things this is the basis of man’s chance 
of individual self-improvement and, as a concomi- 
tant, of his hope of a better world. 

The existence of a divine spark in man and the 
availability of help from a supreme being are 
assumptions which the humanist does not make. 
His view of man is that of science, and is based 
on and circumscribed by those facts about him 
which science has so far discovered. It is a con- 
ception, therefore, which has no finality and 
which will be subject to amendment in the light 
of new knowledge. 

To date, the chief of these facts, in any con- 
sideration of man’s nature and problems, is the 
fact of evolution. Man has evolved from a former 
condition of brutishness to his present state and, 
the humanist assumes, is capable of evolving still 
further. He is. therefore, a creature in transience, 
poised between his primordial, primitive self and 
the creature which he might become after further 
centuries of evolution. And the most noticeable 
acquisition by man in his development from the 
brute has been his capacity to be rational: extern- 
ally, to observe the world, and to draw from his 
observations, by rational processes of thought, 
conclusions about it which are true; subjectively, 
to submit his own nature and its issue in conduct 
to rational control. This development of man’s 
rational capacity, the humanist would say, is not 
an assumption but an observable fact of history 
for which a physical basis could be argued. 

It is from the existence in every individual of 
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these two factors, brutish remains and an evolving 
rationality, that much of humanist ethics must 
stem. For the essential problem of the person who 
wishes to live on a human level is to submit the 
primitive parts of his nature to rational direction 
and control. Incumbent on each individual is the 
duty of studying himself, of seeking to draw into 
the orbit of his consciousness those parts of his 
nature of which he is often least aware. Then, 
having recognized them and admitted their exis- 
tence, he must seek to integrate them with the 
rationality of conduct he has set himself to 
achieve. This will be no easy task. It will mean 
a constantly and consciously renewed dedication 
to its fulfilment. It will entail forgoing to the 
point of austerity the satisfactions of certain kinds 
of emotional indulgence. It will demand constant 
vigilance and effort. Moreover, it will be lifelong, 
for the strength of the primitive is such that he 
will never achieve perfection but will be struggling 
all his life and will from time to time know 
failure. 

Take, for example, the emotion of anger. There 
are differing degrees of it, ranging from mild 
vexation to blind, ungovernable rage. In the 
former state the victim—that is the proper word 
to use—may still be adequately rational and con- 
trolled in his conduct, but in the latter he reverts 
completely to a primitive condition in which his 
reason is engulfed and his actions are blindly 
beyond his control. For the humanist the rever- 
sion to this condition must be considered one of 
the cardinal lapses, for it constitutes a denial of 
his basic criterion of humanness—namely, 
rational control of his being. In this respect 
humanism agrees with at least two of the world’s 
major religions, Christianity and Buddhism. The 
former in its precepts condemns anger and urges 
the soft answer, though it tends to justify what is 
known as righteous indignation. It would, for 
example, approve the state and action of Christ 
when he cleared the temple. The Buddhist differs 
from the Christian in that he regards anger as 
being always wrong, and righteous indignation as 
being merely one of the forms in which it masquer- 
ades. The humanist, while agreeing with both in 
the need to avoid yielding to anger, must accept 
that the strength of the primitive in man at his 
present stage of evolution, and the precariousness 
of the control by the rational part of his nature, 
make it almost inevitable that these reversions to 
irrational states will occur. But because they con- 
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stitute a destruction of his specifically human 
condition, he will seek vigilantly to prevent their 
happening and to divert the less abandoned forms 
of them into rational, constructive channels. 

In particular, because of his belief in reason as 
the prime criterion of humanness, he will seek to 
prevent their interfering with his intellectual judg. 


ments. The future of the human species will 
depend on the intellectual judgments made by all 
its members but more urgently by those in posi- 
tions of leadership. And for an intellectual judg. 
ment to be correct it is important that between 
the judging mind and the situation which it is 
judging as few distorting agencies as_ possible 
should be allowed to interpose. This our primitive 
emotions and subconscious tendencies, as well as 
our personal and social prejudices, will do, thereby 
making accurate judgments very difficult to 
achieve. Their effects can be minimized, however, 
only to the extent to which the individual deliber- 
ately seeks to bring them into his consciousness 
and, in making his judgments, strives against 
them. 

The Suez crisis revealed, as other crises in the 
past have done, the extent to which even eminent 
or educated people fall short of this level of 
conduct. In descriptions of scenes in the House 
of Commons we read of speakers failing to make 
themselves heard above the din, of anger and 
bitterness, of insults uttered, and other primitive 
reactions. It was reported that in Oxford there 
were scuffles, and in Edinburgh fisticuffs, between 
students who will shortly occupy responsible posi- 
tions in society. It is obvious that if this sort of 
behaviour is accepted as normal there is little 
hope of correct decisions being taken. 

The reply may be made that with human beings 
one must expect these things, that men are not 
mere machines for rational analysis and assess- 
ment, and that the world of affairs is run by 
people as they are and not as liberal humanists 
would wish them to be. 

No one would deny the content of truth in this 
point of view, but it is defective in three ways. 
It ignores the fact that in many areas of human 
life people are quite capable of being rational, 
e.g. the scientist conducting an experiment; it 
overlooks the possibility of evolution by the indi- 
vidual as a result of his efforts; and it excuses 
people from making the attempt to be rational. 
It is in the conscious attempt at rational direction 
of our primitive selves that the essence of being 
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human lies, and as a corollary, that the extent to 
which we make this effort is the measure of our 


claim to fully human status. 


The old, primitive, impromptu reactions just 
will not do. What is needed is a dedicated attempt 
by individuals, especially those in influential posi- 
tions, to achieve such things as rationally directed 


responses to unwelcome opinions and control of 
strong prejudices and emotions. On our ability to 


achieve this consciously rational control depends 


ON THE AIR 


the future of our species and perhaps its existence. 
And here is a field in which humanists can display 
in their personal and social lives what is a speci- 
fically humanist morality. 


‘NOT ON THE MENU’ 


: ELIGION’, Mr Graham 
R Sutherland remarked 

recently, ‘is not gener- 
ally on the menu of modern 
painters.” He was discussing his 
design for a tapestry, ‘Christ in 
Glory’, to be hung in Coventry 
Cathedral ; it was a commission 
and in carrying it out he had 
‘made certain concessions to 
religious convention’. Mr 
Sutherland’s words came back 
to me when I went to see the 
exhibition of religious paintings 
at the Tate Gallery the other 
day. The examples of abstract 
expressionism—and there were 
a good many—whatever their 
interest as art, had no religious 
point at all. (To slosh a lot of 
green paint on to the canvas and 
call it ‘Calvary’ doesn’t make a 


picture religious.) Very few 
dealt in a straightforward 
manner with ‘the _ religious 
theme’ the promoters had 


in mind. Some artists who were 
approached, the catalogue in- 
forms us, did not care to exhibit 
because they were daunted by 
the ‘seriousness’ of the theme— 
which is only a polite way of 
saying artists as a body are 
allergic to religion. 

That Churchmen are not un- 
aware of the fact we learnt 
earlier from an_ edition of 
‘Christian Outlook’ (Network 


Three) which only lack of space 
prevented my noticing here at 
the time. The occasion was the 
enthronement of the Bishop of 
Swansea in Llandaff Cathedral. 
The Cathedral, it will be re- 
called, was one of the worst hit 


by A. D. COHEN 


during the Blitz and is in pro- 
cess of restoration. It now 
boasts an aluminium statue of 
Christ by Epstein which is draw- 
ing large crowds. In his speech 
the Bishop of Llandaff observed 
that people knew very little 
about what the Cathedral was 
trying to do, but when they find 
things they are accustomed to 
see around them every day (the 
reference, I presume, is to alu- 
minium kitchenware) ‘the clergy, 
by using this as a link, have been 
able to get something of the 
Christian religion over’. I ask 
you! Dorothy Sayers (who has 
since died) had advised them to 
employ modern artists and tech- 
nologists to a greater extent. 
‘Unfortunately’, lamented the 
Bishop, ‘these men seem to have 
no common language or beliefs 
to form a bridge’ between them 
and the people who came to 
worship there. There’s the rub. 

In his introduction to the 
Tate catalogue Mr _ Robert 
Speaight, who cannot be accused 
of an anti-religious bias, says 
much the same thing: ‘A visitor 
from Mars surveying the Euro- 
pean art of the last three cen- 
turies would plausibly conclude 
that man had learnt to live 
without the gods .. . the reli- 
gious artist, like the minister of 
religion himself, must appear 
eccentric and not integral to his 
time’. 

All is not lost, however. Ac- 
cording to Mr Alan Pryce-Jones, 


the ‘numen’ or sense of the 
sacred is once more asserting 
its sway, and this is to be seen 
in poetry (T. S. Eliot and Edith 
Sitwell) and music (Stravinsky’s 
‘Symphony of Psalms’) no less 
than in art. Most of the matter 
of his Third Programme talk on 
‘The Renaissance of Sacred Art 
Today’ (I doubt, by the way, 
whether many artists would ac- 
cept this division of art into 
sacred and profane) was con- 
cerned with books and move- 
ments of Catholic provenance. 
He himself did not admit the 
central position one of_ his 
authors would accord to the 
Catholic humanist notion of 
God. He preferred Berenson’s 
idea of art as life enhancement. 
Taking for his text the little 
Romanesque chapel at Le Puy 
he had just been visiting in 
France, he pointed out that 
what impresses the modern visi- 
tor is not merely its Christian 
‘numen’ but the intrinsic beauty 
of colour and form. In_ his 
opinion, people today want reli- 
gion but they want it on their 
own terms. The resurgence of 
spirit now under way refuses to 
be defined and confined within 
the concepts of conventional 
religion. To what is this free 
spirit going to devote itself? 
asked Mr Pryce-Jones and left 
his question unanswered. May 
I suggest the answer? To 
Humanism. It was good enough 
for Leonardo da Vinci, the 
master mind of the Renaissance, 
who was equally at home in 
science and art. 
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HUMANISTS IN CONFERENCE 


Practical implications of the humanist way of life provided 
a stimulating theme for the RP-A Conference at Girton College 


HY was this year’s Conference at 

Cambridge—the twelfth organized by 

the RPA—so outstandingly successful? 
When all the lectures were over the customary 
meeting was held to discover the reactions of 
those who had attended. One member declared 
that the Conference marked the beginning of a 
new epoch in the movement.. He was expressing 
with pardonable exaggeration the general feeling 
that instead of considering problems one met with 
in books we had grappled with the sort of prob- 
lems encountered in daily life. This, of course, 
was what the theme ‘ Living with Reality’ was 
intended to do. 


What Unites Humanists 

A practical, down-to-earth note was struck from 
the start in the introductory talk by Mr Hector 
Hawton. He drew attention to the two types of 
thinking distinguished by psychologists—reality 
thinking and fantasy or wishful thinking. Prepara- 
tion for adult life involved the gradual superses- 
sion of the fantasy of childhood by the reality 
thinking which is the mark of maturity. In prac- 
tice this meant that when a humanist was faced 
with a problem the first question he asked was: 


‘What are the facts?’ He disciplined himself to 
ignore his own wishes and to do his best to form 
an impartial judgment in accordance with the 
evidence. In the long run this was the most satis. 
factory basis on which life could be lived. Indeed, 
if mankind had not succeeded to a large extent in 
outgrowing infantile modes of thought there 
would have been no civilization and certainly no 
science. The situation today was that unless we 
increased our application of rational foresight 
civilization might be destroyed by a global catas- 
trophe. 

On the two most imminent dangers that threat. 
ened the modern world—nuclear suicide and 
over-population—those who claimed to be in 
possession of a divine revelation offered very little 
practical guidance. A morality based on a sup- 
posed revelation made in the distant past was 
under a grave disadvantage when new and utterly 
unforeseen situations arose. This was a handicap 
from which humanists were free, and they were 
able to approach a whole range of problems in 
the field of marriage, sex, divorce, and delin- 
quency with an open mind. Where their attitude 
differed so markedly from that of believers in super- 
natural religion was in its unfettered empiricism. 
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Humanists were united by common basic values 
rather than by metaphysical presuppositions. A 
glance at the list of honorary associates of the 
RPA, for example, showed that they represented 


many different schools of philosophy, but 
although they reached varying conclusions they 
adopted the same method. They judged to the 
best of their ability in accordance with the evi- 
dence. The implications of some of their main 
values, such as toleration and intellectual liberty, 
called for drastic rethinking in an age when mass 
suggestion and brainwashing had become a 
science, When we were neither at peace nor at 
war, and when the enemies of toleration them- 
selves demanded to be tolerated. It was vital to 
show that humanism was more relevant to the 
problems of the modern world than Christianity. 
If the opportunity to do this was missed by pay- 


ing too much attention to themes that were 
important enough fifty years ago but which were 
no longer in the centre of people’s thoughts, the 
humanist movement would founder. There were 
welcome signs, however, that it was entering a 
new phase and putting more emphasis on what it 
stood for than what it opposed, on the positive 
rather than the negative aspects. 


The World Crisis 


Speaking on ‘Science and the World Crisis ’, 
Professor Hyman Levy made a searching analysis 
of the conditions which had resulted in the present 
explosive situation. He said that in order to live 
on the plane of reality we must try to discover 
a pattern in historical events that might provide . 
some clue as to what might emerge. Today, the 
world was divided into two camps with different 
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ways of life and different values. It was impos- 
sible to hold that one set of values was abso- 
lutely right and the other absolutely wrong. We 
must make an effort to understand the values 
held by the other camp and the different kind of 
analysis which was made from them. Unless we 
can understand each other’s point of view it is 
difficult to live together peaceably. 

In a changing world co-existence could not be 
regarded as static. Once the conditions that made 
stability possible were undermined, the situation 
would inevitably be impelled to resolve itself, and 
the only method we seemed to possess at present 
was mutual annihilation. The breakdown of co- 
existence would certainly mean the destruction of 
civilization, and that was the crisis which faced 
the world today. The instability Was such that a 
military accident on any of the long frontiers that 
divided the two armed camps might precipitate 
disaster. Unfortunately the imminence of this 
danger was still not sufficiently appreciated. A 
distorted view was given in the newspapers and 
many people were lulled into a false sense of 
security. The public did not sufficiently realize 
what little control they had over these momentous 
events. They did not know whose hand was on 
the trigger, nor did the Churches show any aware- 
ness of the real problem. The Churches had said 
nothing of any value at one of the most critical 
periods in history, although they had ample 
opportunity to speak. 

Another aspect of the world crisis was the con- 
frontation of planned with unplanned economies. 
No analysis of the world situation would be com- 
plete without taking into account the progress of 
science in the Soviet Union. This had made the 
Soviet Union a potential competitor in the eco- 
nomics sphere, which could be formidable. In 
the relatively near future the Soviet Union would 
undoubtedly produce commodities on a mass 
scale. Although industrialism had started in the 
West, it had now spread to other areas and the 
monopoly of scientific development had been lost. 
The tension produced by the threat to markets 
and the demand to expand had diverted science 
to the production of weapons which may seem to 
some people to be the only solution of the diffi- 
culties. 

Thus the utter irrationality of the present 
state of affairs is that force seems the only way 
out, and yet the force at our disposal is so terrible 
that it is self-defeating. The time has come when 
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scientists themselves must accept the responsibility 
for the work in which they are engaged and 
refuse to use their knowledge for the production 


of weapons of mass destruction. Our survival 
might depend on arousing sufficient awareness of 
the real meaning of the crisis to enable the pres. 
sure of public opinion to influence the course of 
events. 


Humanism and Education 


The empirical approach was further exemplified 
by Dr Ronald Fletcher, who spoke on ‘ Humanist 
Issues in Education’. He pointed out that we 
were only at the beginning of a revolution to 
create an effective democracy. Women were not 
given voting equality with men until 1928 and 
secondary education had not been made available 
for all until the last War. It was absurd to sug. 
gest that educational experiments and other 
reforms had gone too fast and too far. Indus- 
trialism had forced upon us the provision of a 


modicum of education for all. Inevitably it was 


also compelling increasing specialization in tech- 
nical subjects. Much of the anxiety about the 
dangers of too much technical education was 
based on a snobbish and excessive regard for aca- 
demic attainments. Every type of training carried 
its own cultural values, and it was false to suppose 


- that in the past all had a good education which 


was now in danger of being spoilt. On the con- 
trary, people nowadays had a better general edu- 
cation than ever before. Obviously there were still 
certain class privileges, but it was important to 
distinguish between the ideal of a classless society 
and that of equality of opportunity. The principle 
of equality simply meant that all had a right to 
equal consideration and to equal treatment of 
claims unless relevant differences could be demon- 
strated. When such differences could be shown to 
exist, a differential treatment was surely justified. 
It would be dangerous to interpret the principle of 
equality as an attempt to impose a flat uniformity. 

After making a detailed analysis of the Tri- 
partite system of schools introduced in 1944, Dr 
Fletcher considered the arguments for and against 
the Comprehensive School. He concluded that 
the issue was still highly debatable and that no 
dogmatic claims or policies should be pursued at 
present. Public schools, however, presented 4 
very different problem. There was no doubt that 
from the purely educational point of view they 
were very good, but admission to them was gov- 
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emed by the ability to pay. It was sometimes 
argued that people had the right to spend their 
money in this way if they wished, although no 
one nowadays would argue in favour of purchas- 
ing a commission in the Services. The power of 
wealth must always be restricted when it was not 
a relevant factor in the case. The public schools 
were socially unjust on all grounds and they were 
an anachronism in the modern system of educa- 
tion. They arose, as we now know them, in the 
last century when education was not generally 
available and the middle classes demanded 
equality in this respect with the upper classes. 
Today they are seeking to cling on to their privi- 
leges against the rising claims of the children of 
the wage-earning classes. The danger of extending 
scholarships to public schools was that this might 
perpetuate their privileges. A more interesting 
suggestion was that they should be taken over by 
public authorities and that pupils from other 
schools should have experience of a boarding- 
school for a term or even a year at a time. 

On the subject of religious instruction, Dr 
Fletcher thought that many humanists gave the 
matter undue importance. From the religious 
point of view compulsory instruction did not seem 
to be very successful and was not of such serious 
concern as in public schools, where bugles and 
bishops were virtually identified. What humanists 
could press for was the teaching of comparative 
religion and a revision of the syllabus used. 
Teachers themselves could make their views 
known through the National Union of Teachers. 


Broken Homes 


Mr O. R. McGregor dealt with the problem of 
broken homes. He drew attention to a statement 
by the Archbishop of York that implied the enor- 
mous increase in divorces represented an increase 
in broken homes and a corresponding decline in 
morality. The broken home had become a stan- 
dard explanation for all human ills, but the real 
situation was not so simple. When a marriage 
broke down in 1900 the consequences for the 
husband and wife depended very largely on their 
income level and social position. If they were 
poor, the only legal remedy rested with the magis- 
trate’s court, which had all the powers of the 
divorce court except that it could not actually 
dissolve a marriage. It could award maintenance, 
custody of children, and most of the things that 
the High Court did. In the higher income groups 


a husband could get a divorce on grounds of his 
wife’s adultery, but a wife had to prove cruelty 
as well as adultery if she applied for a divorce. 
In the last fifty years, however, there had been 
many social changes, and apart from equalizing 
the position between the sexes there had been a 
substantial reduction in the size of families as 
well as an increase in the expectation of life. One 
result had been to make marriage more popular 
as an institution. People were marrying younger 
and a higher proportion of the population today 
was married than at any previous time. 

Since 1950 the whole population had enjoyed 
a greater equality of access to the High Court 
in resolving matrimonial difficulties owing to the 
introduction of Legal Aid. The greater ease in 
obtaining divorce naturally led to an increase in 
the number of divorces, but it should be obvious 
that divorce statistics could not be equated with the 
number of broken homes. There was no evidence 
that the incidence of broken homes is any greater 
today than in 1900. The real change is that what 
would formerly have been de facto breakdowns 
have become de jure breakdowns. The present 
divorce law undoubtedly gave rise to widespread 
perjury and undermined the general respect for 
law. Easier though divorce had been made, there 
were still between 100,000 and 250,000 illicit 
unions because one or other of the partners was 
unable to obtain their freedom. 

The grave social problem that arises is the 
injury inflicted on children. Probably more than 
16,000 children annually were victims of divorce 
and yet their interests were only twice mentioned 
in the divorce law under the heading of ancillary 
relief. The High Court made orders about chil- 
dren on the basis of information it had no means 
of checking nor any means, after having awarded 
custody, of knowing whether an agreement had 
been carried out. Under the present system the 
interests of children were ignored. Some 80,000 
separated wives had to apply to the National 
Assistance Board for relief. Humanists should 
face this reality and agitate for drastic changes in 
the present system. Childless marriages should be 
treated quite differently from those marriages in 
which there were children to consider. Any mar- 
ried couple without children should have the 
absolute right to have their marriage dissolved by 
consent ; equally, society had the right to intervene 
when the interests of children required protection. 

Mr McGregor contended that married couples 
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with children should be refused divorce unless 
they could show that genuine attempts at recon- 
ciliation had taken place without avail and that 
suitable arrangements for the care of the children 
could be made. In this matter the court should 
have absolute discretion and the interests of the 
children should have priority over all else. The 
court should have full discretion in cases where 
one partner wished to be divorced and the other 
did not. 

All women who had rights under mainten- 
ance orders should be enabled to collect up to 
£5 a week for themselves and 30s a week for each 
child through a public body such as the Post Office 
or the National Assistance Board. Much of the 
unhappiness when a home was broken up was 
inevitable, but by suitable legislation some at 
least of the misery could be removed. 


The Concept of Conscience 

The most drastic example of applying the 
empirical method of science to life was provided 
by Prof H. J. Eysenck’s address on ‘* Psychology 
and the Concept of Conscience’. The previous 
speakers had frequently referred to the moral 
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values of humanism, but Prof Eysenck showed 
that the way these values are formed has become 
an object of scientific study. He said that cons- 
cience was really a religious term, and that in 
the language of science it was no more than a 
conditioned reflex. He gave an extremely inter- 
esting account of the experiments which led to 
the concept of a conditioned reflex and described 
some of the work that had been done since 
Pavlov’s pioneering experiments. The extreme 
case of a man without any conscience was the 
psychopath. It was a mistake, however, to con- 
sider that he was mentally deficient. Some psy- 
chopaths had extremely high IQs, but what they 
lacked was a moral sense. This really meant that 
they never looked ahead and considered the con- 
sequences of their actions. The fear of imprison- 
ment did not deter them because they did not 
look beyond the immediate gratification of the 
moment, and in that sense they behaved very 
much like animals. The trouble with the psycho- 
path was that he could not be conditioned like 
normal individuals. Both children and _ adults 
varied considerably in the degree to which they 
responded to conditioning. Social life would be 
impossible unless people could be conditioned to 
ignore their immediate impulses and obey the 
rules of the society to which they belonged. Com- 
munities might differ about the amount of aggres- 
siveness or kind of sexual behaviour that was 
tolerated, but complete individual freedom did not 
exist anywhere. What was called conscience, 
therefore, was simply a process of socializing the 
individual by built-in autonomic responses at an 
early stage in his development. Thus persons who 
were difficult to condition constituted a serious 
problem from the social point of view. On the 
other hand, difficulties also arose when people 
could be conditioned too easily as they were liable 
to suffer from neurotic anxiety about the slightest 
deviation from the rules. It was extremely impor- 
tant to realize that people differed in this respect 
and that the same deterrents could not be univers- 
ally applied. ‘Spare the rod and spoil the child’ 
might well be true of children who were difficult 
to condition, but it could be dangerous in the case 
of children who responded easily. 

Moral education was a means of creating res- 
ponses in early childhood powerful enough to 
make it seem preferable to forgo momentary 
gratifications and act in a socially acceptable 
manner. 
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PAUL ROBESON 


by D. L. HOBMAN 


Robeson’s fight against the colour 
bar is a commentary on recent events 


HEN I was young Il 
W that jokes were 

very funny which began 
with a question—Now then, 
Sambo, why?’—and ended with 
some naive response—‘Well, you 
see, Massa, dis is how it was’. 
Today I see the colour bar as 
one of the most tragic problems 
which torment mankind, per- 
haps the most tragic of all. An 
equally complete transvaluation 
of ideas, from contemptuous 
ignorance to reality, must have 
occurred in the lifetime of many 
of my contemporaries and, in- 
deed, Paul Robeson himself 
admits that ‘from what is hap- 
pening nowadays I think that 
people will understand me bet- 
ter than would have been the 
case a few years ago’. Two 
books have recently appeared 
dealing with this very great 
artist—one by himself, Here I 
Stand, and one about him by 
Marie Seton, Paul Robeson, 
both issued by the same pub- 
lisher (Denis Dobson, 10s 6d 
and 21s respectively). 


Son of a Slave 


Robeson comes of slave stock. 
His father, born a slave on a 
plantation in North Carolina, 
escaped as a boy of fifteen, 
managed to get an education at 
a Negro University, and became 
a minister. He married a school- 
teacher, whose great-grandfather 
had bought his freedom and had 
founded the first Negro Associa- 
tion for mutual aid in America. 
She died when Paul, born in 
1898, the youngest of six child- 
ren, was still a little boy, and in 
consequence the tie between his 
father and himself was an ex- 
ceptionally close one. He 


worked his way through school 
and gained a scholarship to the 
State University of New Jersey ; 
later he entered the Law School 
at Columbia, where he obtained 


his Law degree, and while study- 
ing he met and married Essie 
Goode, who was a chemistry 
student there. 

In early life Paul Robeson 
learned the meaning of the 
colour problem. He was bullied 
and insulted by white people at 
school, and at the places where 
he worked in order to earn the 
money for his keep and for his 
education. A fine athlete, he 
was chosen to play in his col- 
lege football team, where his 
fellow players had deliberately 
‘set upon him and smashed his 
nose, dislocated his shoulders, 
and torn out his finger-nails in 
an attempt to keep him off their 
team when he was seventeen 
years old’. This quotation, by 
the way, is taken from the book 
written about him and not from 
the one which he wrote himself. 
He is singularly free from self- 
pity, and none of his experi- 
ences, either in youth or later, 
gave him a sense of inferiority. 
He certainly was an _ uppity 
nigger, if that is the term used 
in the Southern States of the 
USA to describe a man of dark 
colour who cannot be made to 
feel that this degrades him, or 
that he ought to look up to any- 
one, no matter who, as_ his 
superior because his skin hap- 
pens to be white. 


Steps to Fame 


By chance, amateur acting led 
to some professional engage- 
ments in plays which had a 
suitable part for him, and in 
one of them he sang a Negro 
spiritual; he also sang in the 
first Negro concert of spirituals 
ever given in New York, and it 
was not long before he became 
established as concert singer and 
actor. He came to England in 
1922 for the first time, brought 
here by Mrs Pat Campbell to 
act in Voodoo. A few years 


later his success in Showboat at 
Drury Lane was so phenomenal 
that he had to give Sunday con- 
certs at that theatre during the 
run, and the acclaim for his 
performance of Othello had 
world-wide echoes. 


From the moment of his 
arrival in England he loved the 
gentle country and its kindly 
people. During early visits ‘I 
found myself moving a great 
deal in the most aristocratic 
circles. Here I was treated (in 
the old-fashioned phrase that 
still has meaning in England) as 
a gentleman and a _ scholar’. 
Later on it was the working- 
people with whom he came to 
feel the closest affinity, and he 
toured the industrial cities, giv- 
ing concerts in music-halls and 
cinemas several times a day, 
where he insisted that the price 
of admission should start at six- 
pence, at a time when, ac- 
claimed internationally, he was 
accustomed to receiving hun- 
dreds of pounds for a single 
performance. 


Theory of Music 


‘Paul Robeson is _ probably 
the greatest interpretative artist 
of our time’, says Sir Arthur 
Bryant in his Foreword to Marie 
Seton’s book. That magnificent 
bass is the added gift of a man 
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like Othello, of ‘a constant, loving 
noble nature’, and of high intel- 
ligence. He has studied many 
languages and the songs of 
many lands, and he believes that 
these songs are all inter-related 
in diverse countries and conti- 
nents: there is ‘a universal body 
of folk-music based on a univer- 
sal pentatonic (five tone) scale’. 
The songs of Europe and Africa, 
China and India, are built up on 
it, Hebrew chants, Scottish and 
Irish melodies, the flamenco and 
airs heard in the Balkans or the 
Caribbean. This universal five 
tone scale as the basis to the 
songs of the peoples helps to 
prove his own firm faith in the 
oneness of mankind; it is a 
theory worth further develop- 
ment, for it is of immense 
interest to laymen as well as to 
musicians. 

Any pronouncement by an 
artist on his own art is made 
with authority, but his political 
opinions are of no more import- 
ance than the opinions of the 
man in the street. Paul Robe- 
son’s views on systems of gov- 
ernment have got him _ into 
trouble, although it is easy to 
understand how he came to 
express them. On tours with his 
accompanist, Lawrence Brown, 
himseif a Negro musician, he 
sang in Europe and in the USA, 
yet in the Southern States it was 
still Jim Crow cars on trains, 
and orders that audiences 
should be segregated according 
to colour. 


Visits to Russia 


Paul Robeson was convinced 
that his true home was in 
America. For more than 300 
years his people had helped to 
build up the land by their sweat 
and toil, and he asks: * What 
future can America have with- 
out the free and unfettered con- 
tribution of our sixteen million? 
What place of honour can our 
country have in the new world 
a-borning if our heritage is still 
denied?’ Nevertheless, since the 
most passionate desire of his 
heart—deeper even than his love 
of music—is the desire for equal 
status for the members of his 
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race, it is almost inevitable that 
he should see his hopes of fulfil- 
ment in Russia. 

On one of his visits there, in 
the winter of 1934, he travelled 
through Berlin, where he had to 
spend a day between trains. At 
the station he and his wife and 
a white woman (Marie Seton) 
were hemmed in by Nazi storm- 
troopers, whose menacing beha- 
viour reminded him of crowds 
about to start a lynching. For- 
tunately, the party were able to 
escape into their train, and the 
contrast between this scene and 
the eager warmth of his wel- 
come when he arrived in Mos- 
cow was all the more striking. 
He sent his son to school in 
Russia for two years, which per- 
haps was not to be wondered at, 
but, on the other hand, neither 
was the reaction to this and to 
some of his public utterances 
altogether surprising on the part 
of Americans in their most vio- 
lently anti-Communist mood. 


Passport Withdrawn 


There were some dangerous 
riots to prevent his concerts, and 
in 1956 his passport was with- 
drawn, so that invitations from 
abroad came pouring in without 
result. In vain Robeson took 
his case to court. He never ad- 
mitted membership of the Com- 
munist Party and is convinced 
that the ban was laid on him 
primarily as a Negro, especially 
as the State Department’s brief 
submitted to the Court of Ap- 
peals contained a reference to 
‘the appellant’s frank admission 
that he has been for years ex- 
tremely active politically in 
behalf of independence of the 
colonial people of Africa’. 
Echoes of the violence with 
which anti-Negro feeling could 
explode have recently been 
heard in the threat of murder to 
the young Negro girl, Autherine 
Lucy. if she should dare to take 
the place which she had gained 
in the University of Alabama ; 
or again, in the case of Little 
Rock, where Federal troops 
were Called in to protect half-a- 
dozen coloured children at the 
local High School. The troops 


were withdrawn, but Governor 
Faubus had a strong card still 
to play. He ordered the four 
high schools of Little Rock to 
be closed pending a referendum. 

Paul Robeson’s case received 
considerable publicity, and in 
England a distinguished Council 
was formed with the object of 
trying to obtain the restoration 
of his passport. Dover Wilson 
wrote a letter to The Times, 
pointing out that there was no 
need to fear that Robeson might 
‘contaminate the politics of the 
most conservative people in the 
world . . . We should not give 
Mr Robeson time or breath to 
waste upon such trivialities. We 
want his breath for spirituals 
and other songs; we long to 
hear it speak the glorious poetry 
that Shakespeare spoke through 
the mouth of Othello’. 

He has won back his right to 
travel. He believes that full 
rights of citizenship for Negroes 
in the USA can be won here 
and now, partly because there 
can be no full democratic social 
progress otherwise and_ partly 
owing to the pressure of world 
opinion. It may be that he is 
unduly optimistic ; on the other 
hand, it does look as though the 
sin of racial discrimination is 
becoming more generally ack- 
nowledged, although unfortu- 
nately not yet in every part of 
the world. Be that as it may, 
Paul Robeson’s passport has 
been restored to him, and 
whether we love music or not, 
as humanists we must all be glad 
to welcome our distinguished 
visitor to England. 
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HOW TRUE IS CHRISTIANITY ?—II 


IS JESUS A MYTHICAL FIGURE? 


by A. D. HOWELL SMITH 


A well-known authority on Biblical criticism 
examines the case for the historicity of Jesus 


ID Jesus ever live? The question griev- 

ously offends an orthodox Christian. To 

deny that Jesus is a figure of history is to 
deny that the Son of God came into the world 
to redeem it. If Jesus was not the Son of God, 
does it matter whether a Jewish carpenter taught 
in Palestine nearly 2,000 years ago and was cruci- 
fied for his propaganda, deemed blasphemous by 
the priests and seditious by the Roman procurator 
of Judea? Those who believe in his historicity do 
so because they hold that without Jesus the rise 
of Christianity cannot be understood. 

Many figures have been removed from history 
to mythology. William Tell has fallen to the 
shafts of historical criticism. So has Robin Hood. 
Romulus long ago joined’ the ranks of mythical 
heroes. Arthur of Britain is debatable, but is 
generally placed outside the bounds of history. 

The founding of the first Swiss republic is quite 
intelligible without William Tell, who is never 
mentioned in relevant documents. Robin Hood 
can be dropped out of the history of the reign of 
Richard I of England without disturbing the his- 
torian of the events of that reign. Romulus is 
placed in an age of which we are densely ignorant. 
Kings were then ruling in Rome; we can hardly 
say more than that. Many British warriors must 
have rallied resisters of the invading Saxons. 
Does it matter whether an Artorius, ‘leader of 
wars ’, was one of them or whether he was fabled 
by men of a later age? 

But Jesus cannot be blotted out of the pages of 
history and leave the historian of Christian origins 
Where he stood in his reconstruction of the past. 
No one, except cranks like Edwin Johnson, denies 
that the Christian Church existed from the begin- 
ning of the second century of our era, and very 
few would fail to discover its presence fifty or 
More years earlier. 

If Jesus never lived or sowed the seeds from 


which Christendom grew, how did it all begin? 
Most of those who regard Jesus as a myth see in 
Paul of Tarsus an historical person, even if they 
are doubtful of the historicity of Peter and other 
leaders of the ‘saints’ in Jerusalem, whose activi- — 
ties are described in the Acts of the Apostles. 
Granting St Paul’s existence, we are forced to 
acknowledge many years of propaganda by him 
and others to explain his role in the history of the 
Church. 


Mythicist Theories 

According to the mythicists, Jesus was a god 
who was symbolically slain, resurrected, and eaten 
in a dramatic ritual, long before the period when 
the alleged Jesus of Nazareth is said to have 
flourished. At one time a series of actual men 
died as sacrificial victims, representing a god. But 
under more civilized conditions these crude 
horrors were converted into symbolical acts. The 
god was at length given an historic setting and 
appeared as a teacher and worker of miracles. 
He ‘went about doing good’. Jewish politico- 
religious parties were introduced into the story, 
and the object of their hate was made to suffer 
as a rebel at the hands of Pontius Pilate, procura- 
tor of Judea. 

Are there any traces of this alleged god, ana- 
logous to Osiris, Attis, Adonis, Dionysus, and 
several others who revived after violent deaths 
and attained to immortality? 

Dying-and-rising gods are mentioned in the 
Ras Shamra tablets, inscribed some fourteen 
centuries before the Christian era. The Hebrews 
must have become familiar with such when they 
conquered Palestine. Rare allusions are to be 
found in the Old Testament. Ezekiel writes of 
the ‘women weeping for Tammuz’. It is argu- 
able that the cults of deities of this class even 
survived the Roman occupation, in holes and 
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corners of a country that was not entirely Jewish 
in race or creed. 

J. M. Robertson saw in the Joshua who led the 
tribes of Israel into the Promised Land the reduc- 
tion to human status of an ancient slain-and- 
resurrected god. In the Septuagint Joshua is 
named Jesus ’ (Jesous). 

Edouard Dujardin also believed in this amaz- 
ing transformation. He further traced the origin 
of Joshua to a sacred eel. In the Pentateuchal 
dietary, enjoined by Moses, the eating of eels is 
forbidden by implication, since scaleless and fin- 
less creatures of the sea must include the eel 
(Lev xi, 10). Dujardin regarded the tabooed 
beasts and fishes as objects of cults the promoters 
of Judaism sought to suppress. The eel, in their 
primitive biology, was a water serpent. The 
Yahvists turned it into a land serpent and made it 
the tempter in Eden. A further reaction was to 
convert the sacred sea serpent into a doughty 
warrior, ‘Joshua the Son of Nun’, which may 
mean ‘Joshua the Fish’. A highly improbable 
transformation, whose process is anything but 
clear. Moreover, why did both Yahvists and Anti- 
Yahvists give the name of ‘Joshua’ (*‘ Yahveh 
saves’) to a god alien to the dominant cult? If 
Joshua was an historical figure, there is no reason 
why his father should not have been called ‘Fish’ 
(Nun). If he is purely mythical, the Nun remains 
unexplained, but we cannot bring an eel into the 
category of fishes for people who thought it was 
a water serpent. Evidence of a Joshua cult is 
very thin, resting on a tissue of conjectures and 
bad logic. 

Other mythicists have followed different lines 
of investigation to lead up to the hypothesis of a 
pre-Christian Jesus cult. We have no room to 
consider them here. 

The presence of Hebrew and pagan myths in 
the Gospels most candid scholars will admit, and 
some of these myths may derive from the cult of 
an obscure Palestinian deity, dating from a remote 
antiquity. Strauss nearly ignored the pagan contri- 
bution. J. M. Robertson and Drews exaggerated 
it. 

Those who believe that the cult of Jesus the 
Christ has a basis in historic events of the first 
century of our era prefer to speak of the ‘ Gospel 
legend’. Rationalists who are historicists put the 
Gospels in the same category as Thomas of 
Celano’s life of St Francis of Assisi and The 
Praises of Israel Baal-Shem, accounts of indisput- 
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ably historical figures, though teeming with super- 
natural happenings, especially in the case of Israel 
Baal-Shem, the founder of the Jewish sect of the 
Chassidim. The wildest myths colour the biog. 
raphy of Israel Baal-Shem. 

Memories of eye-witnesses may well have 
helped to shape the Gospels. But these documents 
do not appear to have been composed by anyone 
who had known Jesus. The dating of the Gospels 
in the second century by the Tiibingen school is 
almost certainly wrong, except perhaps in the case 
of the Fourth Gospel. The earliest possible date 
for any of the Gospels as we have them is a little 
over thirty years after the death of Jesus — quite 
long enough for a considerable amount of myth 
to evolve. 

The story of The Passion owes some of its fea- 
tures to Psalms xxii and lxix—the distribution of 
the garments of Jesus among the soldiers after they 
had cast lots, the mocking words of the priests 
and other bystanders, the draught of vinegar, and 
the last despairing cry of the crucified Messiah 
(‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?’). This cry is recorded in Matthew and 
Mark. But Luke and John make Jesus expire 
with more edifying words on his lips. Other parts 
of the Passion story betray the influence of Old 
Testament texts. 


The Historical Jesus 


Exactly what transpired in the last days of 
Jesus we are never likely to know. Historic figures 
—Caiaphas the High Priest, Herod Antipas, 
Pontius Pilate--appear in legendary contexts, and 
there seems to be a telescoping of events. Eisler 
may have been right in surmising a_ political 
revolt, inspired by Messianic dreams, which the 
writers of the Gospels have attempted to disguise, 
though he overdid his thesis and supported it by 
dubious arguments. 

Jesus is not dateless like Osiris or Méithra. 
Though there may have been a king Osiris, whose 
tomb was pointed out, the Osiris story is devoid 
of history. Nor has anyone seen in Mithra a 
deified man who once taught in Persia or any- 
where else. 

Christianity arose in an age of which we know 
a great deal. The first propagandists were early 
believed to have been the personal disciples of 
the reputed founder; nor does this seem to have 
been denied by any. Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis, 
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Piero della Francesca’s painting of the Resurrection 
(Mansell Anderson) 


had met ‘the first Elders’ about what the latter 
could tell of the sayings and doings of Jesus. The 
‘Elders * are generally identified with the Apostles. 
But B. W. Bacon, an important Biblical critic, 
argued forcibly that by the ‘ Elders ’ Papias means 
men of the second generation who had known the 
Apostles. Papias had never met men of either 
the apostolic or the sub-apostolic age. Can we 
find such links with the past in the case of any 
of the gods of the pagan mystery cults? 

Whether or no Jesus predicted that he would 
return from heaven in the lifetime of some of his 
disciples, it is evident that texts incorporated into 
the Gospels which give this prediction could only 
have been framed while contemporaries of Jesus 
were thought to be still living. If Jesus was a 
prehistoric divine figure, the currency of such a 
forecast would have been impossible. 

How, on mythicist assumptions, came Pilate to 
be introduced into the story? Why not an earlier 
or a later Roman procurator? Why bring in the 
Romans at all, seeing the evangelists were so 
ready to remove from them the guilt of the cruci- 
fxion and to make the Jews the real culprits? 
Pilate insists that Jesus is innocent. He does not 
examine the charges against him. Execution by 
order of the Roman procurator is clearly an 
historical datum, which had to be explained 
away. 

The god Dionysus was brought in chains before 


King Pentheus. But Pentheus is mythical and 
dateless. Pontius Pilate is historical, and governed 
Judea ruthlessly from ap 26 to ap 36. He could 
not have been the self-accusing coward the 
Gospels present to us. 

Mythical and sacrificial cults may persist for 
centuries, sink nearly to oblivion, and revive after 
long intervals owing to a confluence of social and 
political causes. But cults that first appear at 
times that can be definitely or approximately 
dated and long flourish must be the fruit of 
propaganda by one who can stir the imagination 
and the enthusiasm of many, and he will not be 
readily forgotten. 


A Man Who Was Loved 


J. M. Robertson held that the Buddha was as 
mythical as Jesus. And yet primitive Buddhism 
stood for innovation in ethical and philosophical 
doctrine, however much previous trends of 
thought had prepared the way. Innovation implies 
an innovator. Was the name of the innovator 
entirely lost by the group he founded, besides 
every detail of his career? Buddhism could not 
have started as the cult of a god, though many 
cults grew out of it. 

The same considerations apply to Zoroaster, 
whose historicity has been denied. But he was no 
object of worship, despite the halo of wonders 
that grew about his memory. In the Gathas we 
feel the powerful inspiration of one who believed 
he had a new message and a new hope for his 
generation. Zoroaster seems as real as Moham- 
med, though we know very little about the 
prophet of Iran and very much about the prophet 
of Arabia. 

Not all the sayings attributed to Jesus are his. 
Very little that the Fourth Gospel reports seems 
to be historical. Yet those who are acquainted 
with Eastern faiths will have no a priori objection 
to the authenticity of such sayings as ‘I am the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life’. 

The Persian Bab, founder of a religion that, in 
its development as Bahaism, has spread to many 
parts of the world, is reputed to have said: ‘I am 
the Primal Point on which have been generated 
all created things’. This goes further than any 
saying of the Synoptic Jesus or even of the 
Johannine Jesus. But the Bab did not claim to be 
God. 

Hallaj, the Mohammedan wool-carder who was 
martyred by his co-religionists and died as sub- 
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limely as Jesus, was 


deemed blasphemous 
because he said ‘I am the Truth (Ana Al Haq). 
Like Jesus, Hallaj prayed for his murderers. 
Granting the historicity of Jesus, he must have 
been a striking and winning personality to create 
the fervour and the love for him that character- 
ized the earliest Christian communities. Of course, 


no rationalist will claim moral perfection for one 
of whom we know so little, and some of the evan- 
gelical sayings have not a high moral tone. But 
goodness springs from goodness. Love can cling 
to a mythical figure and make it increasingly more 
lovable. But he who belongs to history must do 
something to excite love. 


HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


THE BRITISH STATE, by 
James Harvey and Katherine 
Hood (Lawrence & Wishart, 18s). 
Broadly, there are two theories 
of the State. The orthodox first 
is a comfortable conception of 
us all belonging to one large 
family. The second was ex- 
pressed by William Morris: 
‘The magistrate, the judge, the 
policeman, and the soldier are 
the sword and pistol of this 
modern highwayman, the capi- 
talist.. This Marxian view is 
elaborated in the present study, 
which is lucidly written and re- 
markably free from the blood- 
less abstraction of so much poli- 
tical science. The argument 
may be summarized as follows. 
, Robert Lowe in 1865 adver- 
tised the statesmanlike task of 
inventing ‘safeguards against 
democracy’. Subsequently the 
Victorian Liberal changed poli- 
tical clothes and as a monopoly 
capitalist entrenched himself in 
the greater powers given to 
cabinet, Civil Service, armed 
forces, and secret police. At 
the same time he developed a 
most potently directed barrage 
of propaganda: monarchy, 
press, broadcasting, television, 
cinema, and a religiously tinged 
education. The State, in fact, 
protects the holding of 80 per 
cent of private capital in the 
hands of 10 per cent of the 
population, but it is made to 
appear as benevolent umpire of 
increasing egality. Welfare State 
is a convenient myth, its sub- 
stance a mere tidying-up re- 
quired by the self-interested 
capitalist. The next socialist 
government is exhorted to insure 
that only loyal supporters hold 
key positions and that all State 
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employees should become iden- 
tified with trade unionism. 
Members of the 1945-51 cabinet 
had largely been suckers to capi- 
talist State propaganda. 

It can be said that the book 
is not historical enough ; it does 
not admit the centuries-old fibre 
of British statecraft, compared 
say with France. Moreover, a 
social revolution has happened 
and is still happening, without 
any civil war. But a one-sided 
case is not the same as utter 
distortion of the truth. The 
book is an excellent antidote to 
complacency and it remains for 
someone to put the other side 
with equal verve. 


WHITEHEAD’S METAPHY- 
SICS: AN INTRODUCTORY 
EXPOSITION, by Ivor Leclerc 
(Allen & Unwin, London, and 
Macmillan, New York, 2Is). 
This is a book for philosophers, 
and it is unlikely that many of 
them will bother to read _ it, 
which is a pity. ‘Metaphysics’ 
has almost become an obscene 
word. The business of philo- 
sophy, we are told, is not to 
construct an all-embracing sys- 
tem, but to clarify our thinking. 
Thus philosophy is not a diet 
but a purge. To most contem- 
porary philosophers Whitehead 
probably appears as the last of 
the system-builders, and the 
enterprise to which he devoted 
the later years of his life must 
seem a foolish squandering of 
his powerful intellect. It is 
rather as though a poet decided 
to write an epic ignoring the 
fact that epics are as dead as 
the dodo. 

But that is not the only reason 
why Whitehead’s massive work 


receives no detailed criticism 
today. The silence is also due 
to the extreme difficulty of 
understanding his writings. The 
value of this exposition by Mr 
Leclerc is that it gives a clear 
and succinct outline of White. 
head’s system. Mr Leclerc has 
succeeded so well that it is good 
news indeed that he is engaged 
on a companion volume which 
will provide a critical assess- 
ment. 

Whitehead and Russell were 
co-authors of the famous Prin- 
cipia Mathematica which was a 
major influence on the reorien- 
tation of philosophical thought 
in the twentieth century. The 
odd part is that although they 
revolutionized logic they drew 
such very different conclusions 
from this achievement. Russell 
once said that the difference 
between his view of reality and 
Whitehead’s was that he re- 
garded it as being like a bag of 
shot and Whitehead as a kind 
of jelly. In other words, Rus- 
sell’s conception was thoroughly 
atomistic and  Whitehead’s 
organic. 

Whitehead _ believed that 
everything in the cosmos was 
inter-connected. He _ rejected 
the notion of ‘substance’. In- 
stead of a passive, unchanging 
substratum of ‘stuff’ or ‘matter’ 
he interpreted Nature in terms 
of process and events. This is 
an evolutionary view consistent 
with modern physics as well as 
with biology. It is an attempt 
to give a world-picture that 
includes the latest theories of 
science as well as_ everyday 
experience. Consequently it 
in the 
either; new 
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words have to be minted. And 
these new terms, which give the 
student of Whitehead such a 
headache, are explained with 


admirable lucidity by Mr 
Leclerc. 

Whatever the final verdict of 
posterity on Whitehead’s philo- 
ophy of organism there can be 
no doubt that he was a giant 
among pygmies. He was a 
humanist in the deepest sense 
of the word. The most difficult 
and abstract of his writings are 
occasionally illumined by flashes 
of poetic insight that reveal the 
richness and many-sidedness of 
his mind. He had a remarkable 
gift for a penetrating phrase. 
He certainly followed his own 
precept: ‘Seek simplicity but 
mistrust it’. 


LIVING CONSTRUCTIVELY, 
by John Everett (The Wales 
Publishing Company, 7s 6d). 
‘He rushes here, he rushes there, 
he drifts in apathy, he exhausts 
his resources by relentless pur- 
suit of he knows not what.’ In 
place of this frustrating futility 
the author suggests that we fol- 
low in the school of Alexis 
Carrel and take the Science of 
Man seriously. He eschews 
metaphysical speculation and 
concerns himself with the opera- 
tional aspects of reality. The 
physical universe displays regu- 
larity, harmony, and balance as 
the primary conditions of exis- 
tence; we need to follow suit. 
We can organize our psycho- 
emotive forces to militate 
against those negative states 
which cause neurotic misery. 
We can also become conscious 
enough of the several bodily 
systems to see that none is 
neglected or fighting against the 
test. Above all, we need to 
achieve reciprocal rhythms of 
exercise, food, and rest; for, as 
Ramon y Cajal stated, ‘Anthro- 
pologically considered the only 
legitimate capital is the human 
energy resources’. 

The first part of this book 
analyses what are considered to 
be the facts; the second sug- 
gests in practical detail what we 
can do about them. It is a most 
stimulating short treatise and 
Written with a pleasant modera- 


tion. The same criticism is 
likely to be made by religious 
dogmatist and depth psycholo- 
gist—namely, that the author’s 
belief in will-power is optimistic 
and superficial. Suggestion For- 
mula 4 reads: ‘I will no longer 


give myself negative suggestions 
—I have perfect self-confidence 
and self-control at all times’. 
Easier said than done, snap the 
critics. All the same, not said 
nearly often enough these flab- 
bily determinist days. 


LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR 


cientific 
Sir,—While I have found 
your fine journal very welcome 
here in Australia and have in- 
troduced it to several of my 
friends by giving gift subscrip- 
tions, I do feel the need for 
additional concrete manifesta- 
tions of humanism to help in 
raising children’ with 
humanist values, etc. Presum- 
ably, like other humanists, I 
have wondered whether scienti- 
fic humanism will inevitably 
remain a non-popular ideology 
confined to a small 
minority, lacking organizational 
support, or is it capable of 
spreading in the face of the 
traditional religions or apathy. 
In analysing the possibilities 
of scientific humanism’s spread- 
ing I have found it worth recall- 
ing the demonstration by Hadley 
Cantril in his study of The 
Psychology of Social Move- 
ments that a new ideology will 
gain and keep popular support 
only if the old ideologies and 
their organizations are widely 
perceived to be inadequate in 
current circumstances, and if it 
clearly satisfies human desires 
and defends against current 
anxieties. Most religions do 
supplement their mere promises 
of a better life here or in the 
hereafter with concrete material 
and emotional services to their 
adherents, who then find it rela- 
tively easy to accept, or at least 
not oppose, even the most fan- 
tastic accompanying dogmas. 
Because the scientific human- 
ist cannot hold out promises of 
support from God, then surely 
he needs to be able to show 
real support from Man if his 
beliefs are to gain adherents. In 


Humanism 


other words, scientific human- 
ists, besides merely asserting 
belief in the paramountcy of 
scientific truth and the worth of 
universal human cooperation, 
do need to organize and provide 
material and emotional services 
to their fellow-believers—at 
least if they wish their beliefs to 
spread. 

Could not scientific humanists 
organize with, say, a minimum 
of one day’s service per year to 
his or her fellows as a condi- 
tion of membership, with 
mutual support in life and 
family crises, with self-analysis, 
counselling and psychotherapy, 
instead of prayer and confes- 
sion, etc, with appropriate 
‘Sunday schools’ and books for 
children about scientific and 
humane heroes and themes, etc? 
Is the time not ripe for such 
organization? 

As such support has not yet 
been organized for scientific 
humanists, I trust that you will 
understand my seeking anony- 
mity in my occupational pseu- 
donym.— PsycHoLocist, New 
South Wales. 


Teaching Ethics 


Sir,.—In the leader of August 
you give your opinion of reli- 
gion and ethics in education and 
indoctrination in schools. I 
agree when you say that people 
cling to religion because they 
think it is the necessary basis 
for ethics and morality. I agree 
too when you regret this situa- 
tion. But I disagree with the 
statement: ‘The fallacy is to 
suppose that morality is a sub- 
ject, like geography . . . Even 
humanists are sometimes guilty 
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of this curious mistake’. And 
later: ‘Treatises on ethics are 
worthless’. This is to throw out 
the baby with the bath-water. 

Christianity has gained a 
monopoly of ethical instruction 
in schools (in England as well 
as in Norway). People never 
listen to an ethical considera- 
tion or reflection except when 
it is made by a representative 
of Christianity or Church. They 
get the impression that nobody 
outside religious circles is inter- 
ested in ethics and morality ; 
and so they believe that religion 
is the only possible basis for 
moral inspiration. 

The one way out of this con- 
fusion is to raise ethics to the 
status of an independent sub- 
ject. That doesn’t mean that we 
must always point a moral to 
the child who has already been 
given some ethical training be- 
fore its first day at school. The 
task of the school and teacher 
is to give such children the 
opportunity to experience the 
happiness of being ethical. 

Ethics is a subject. We can- 
not forever leave it to Christians 
or religious propagandists. The 
endeavour to make ethics a 
subject for various age-groups 
and to win for it a place in 
public education is in my 
opinion the most important task 
today for humanists. To suc- 
ceed in this would mark a new 
epoch. It is high time; we are 
2,000 years behind.—Kr. Horn, 
Stabekk, Norway. 


Lambeth Conference 


Sir,—The statement on peace 
by the Lambeth Conference 


provides an excellent basis on 
which the humanists and Christ- 
ians can unite on a common 
cause in a great moral crusade. 

‘True peace means an order 
in which men are free to live 
under justice and according to 
righteousness; in which the 
resources of the world are de- 
veloped and distributed for the 
benefit of all; in which the only 
war is against poverty, ignor- 
ance, disease, and oppression ; 
in which the results of man’s 
knowledge and discovery are 
used not for destruction, but for 
enlightenment and health.’ 

Let us lose no time and press 
immediately and jointly that this 
be accepted as a political aim; 
that the politicians and all the 
world accept it. Time may be 
short and I hope we will not 
miss this wonderful opportunity 


that is offered to us—-MARK 
CAMPBELL, London, NW3. 
Spiritualism 


Sir.—Y our ex-spiritualist cor- 
respondent seems to have struck 
barren ground over his several 
years of research among 
mediums. I think his opinion 
would have changed had he de- 
veloped himself in that direction. 

There are good mediums and 
bad mediums, as there are good 
priests and bad priests. The 
latter in each case are not 
suited for their role. It is ob- 
vious by his letter that there are 
good mediums. 

If your correspondent were a 
‘student’ of spiritualism, I think 
he would have been too inter- 
ested to give it up. My experi- 
ence is one of over forty years, 


tle 


2 H. J. Batty, Worthing 
3 N. C. Hanslip, Stevenage 


The five Dickens characters are 
Noah 
Alfred Jingle, 
Oliver Twist. 


SEPTEMBER SOLUTION 
The three winners were: 


1 R. Jacob, Dublin 


Claypole, Leo Hunter, 


Job Trotter, and 


and I have found good and bad 
mediums ; but I have also found 


something more’ which has 
helped me greatly in life. | 
has also helped me to think 
rationally, and to judge care. 
fully—A. Guy, Manchester, 


Natural Selection 


Sir,—In your leading article 
in the July Humanist you say 
that Charles Darwin’s pioneer 
book The Origin of Species has 
disproved ‘for all time’ the be. 
lief that the universe is the out- 
come of design: and that every 
living creature ‘is the result of 
natural selection operating on 
fortuitous mutations’. 

I questioned this statement at 
once, as I remembered that Sir 
Arthur Keith, in Darwinism and 
its Critics, had pointed out that 
Darwin had _ repudiated that 
‘natural selection’ was an ade. 
quate explanation of the adapta- 
tion of organisms in Nature. He 
wrote: ‘Over and over again 
Darwin declared that he did not 
know why variations appeared 
in animals and in plants; the 
one thing he was certain of was 
that Natural Selection did not 
cause them; it only tended to 
preserve them when they had 
appeared if they were useful; 
if harmful it tended to get rid 


of them . Clearly Natural 
Selection is mever a_ creative 
process: all powers of creation 


in the origin of new races and 
of new species arise how we do 
not know.—R. J. JACKSON, 
London, W2. 


Nuclear Warfare 


Sir.—In the July Humanist | 
asked for evidence that the 
USSR sought world domination. 
In reply, Mr Streeten cites an 
extract from Stalin beginning 
‘After the October victory we 
entered the third stage of the 
revolution’. 

Since before 1917 the USSR 
did not exist, and all previous 
Russian revolutionary move: 
ments had failed, it is obvious 
that Stalin was speaking from 
the point of view, not of Russia, 
but of international Commun. 
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dass revolution is no news. It 
has been public property since 
Marx and Engels. But it is 
etirely irrelevant to Mr 
Streeten’s claim that the USSR 
wa State seeks domination over 
other States. 

This is not quibbling, as I can 
show by a concrete illustration. 
The USSR does not dominate 
(hina. On the contrary, the 
cribblers of the capitalist Press 
have lately treated us to the 
theory that China dominates the 
USSR (you pay your money 
and take your choice). At the 
moment of writing we are men- 
aed with war, not because of 
anything in the USSR, but be- 
cause the USA insist on pro- 
tecting Chiang Kai-Shek against 
the Chinese, who threw him out 
of China nine years ago. 

What on earth has this to do 
with USSR domination? — 
ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, Oxford. 


Jews in Russia 


Sir——Mr P. Turner’s letter 
under the heading ‘The Jews in 
Russia’ is so utterly irrelevant 
that, if Mr Turner had not him- 
self stated that he has not read 
Levy’s book, I would have been 
ata loss to understand it. 

Firstly, I hope Mr Turner 
will let us know his conclusions 
after examining the evidence 
that ‘many Jewish writers and 
intellectuals were done to death 
in prison’. His remark merely 
serves to cast doubt on a 
widely-accepted _ fact. Why 
should he cast such doubt with- 
out ‘having examined the evi- 
dence’? I hope Mr Turner will 
submit a list of nationalities to 
the MVD for forcible elimina- 
tion of the divisions which 
might otherwise lead to ‘strife 
and trouble’. Perhaps he would 
approve of exile of all small 
nationalities to Siberia ‘willy- 
nilly’, as was the case with the 
Chechen-Ingush and _ several 
others. 

What special privileges are 
the Jews claiming? In a coun- 
try where great pains are taken 
to invent written alphabets for 
obscure tribes in Siberia some 
2000 strong, the three million 
Jews of Russia want the right 
to continue their Yiddish culture 


in Yiddish as they did prior to 
1948. The Yiddish national 
Press was not a religious Press. 
It consisted of scores of dailies, 
weeklies, monthlies, and quar- 
terlies on politics, cultural mat- 
ters, etc, including Communist 
Party official publications. 

I could take up other issues 
raised by Mr Turner’s letter but, 
apart from the fact that I want 
to keep this letter fairly short, 
I have a vague feeling that I 
am probably treating his letter 
more seriously than it deserves. 
| think Mr Turner has_ been 
banging his head against reli- 
gious walls for so long that he 
erects them himself where none 
exist—-M. Durben, I/ford. 


Infallibility 


Sirn,—I do not think that 
many rationalists will be sur- 
prised to learn that the Pope 
claims to be an infallible guide 
to faith and morals only in the 
queer sense outlined by J. R. 
Haisley. Nor do I think that 
they have any objections to 
apologists using words in these 
odd and peculiar senses. Chang- 
ing the meaning of words does 
violence to reason only when it 
is assumed that a corresponding 
transformation simultane- 
ously taken place in the entities 
to which they relate. 

The application of this doc- 
trine is always in respect of the 
meaning that it would ordinarily 
be expected to have. It is only 
when it is necessary to defend 
it that the ‘queer’ meaning is 
adopted. Take, for example, 
the grounds on which it is 
established. These are that if 
God decreed that we are to 
suffer pangs greater than if all 
the suffering in the world were 
visited on a single body if we do 
not observe certain rules of 
behaviour, he would be under 
a moral obligation to give us 
an infallible guide to tell us 
what these rules were. But if 
this is so it is obvious that such 
a guide must be of a kind that 
we would ordinarily expect if 
promised an_ infallible guide 
through difficult country, not 
one who preserved his infalli- 
bility by giving unverifiable 
decisions on an average of once 


in a hundred years. Not one 
who could not even tell us 
whether Fascism or slavery are 
wrong—you could do_ better 
than that at the RPA. 

It is likewise with the prac- 
tical application of the doctrine. 
When Dr Rumble said _ that 
‘there is no reason why the 
broadcasting of truth should be 
prevented, but there is every 
reason why the broadcasting of 
error to people who already 
have the truth should be for- 
bidden’, he was not referring to 
‘less than twenty’ beliefs, but a 
whole library full. To justify 
this attitude it is necessary to 
revert again to the meaning we 
would ordinarily give to the 
expression ‘infallible guide in 
faith and morals’. 

With two pages of the 
Humanist 1 could prove that 
the whole of Catholic philo- 
sophy is based on this simple 
confidence trick, and with lin- 
guistics so much in the news I 
am surprised that rationalists 
have not done so already instead 
of laboriously refuting each 
separate instance of it as it 
comes along.—H. J. MCNAMARA, 
New South Wales. 


Classified Advertisements 


LECTURES 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, WCl. Sun, 
11 am, Oct 5—Prof Hyman Levy, Atomic 
Lunacy; 11 am, Oct 12—W. E. Swinton, 
PhD, The Advance of Science—1958; 11 
am, Oct 19—H. L. Beales, MA, Colonial- 
ism and Iniperialism Today; 11 am, Oct 
26—A. Robertson, MA, Ethics and Arith- 
metic. Write free copy Record. 


CONWAY DISCUSSIONS. South Place 
Ethical Soc, Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, 


WCI. Tuesdays, 7.15 pm. Adm free. 
Oct 7—J. H. Lloyd, Humanism and the 
BBC; Oct 14—Debate: Colin McCall, 


H. J. W. Legerton, Should Sunday as a 
Sabbath be Abolished?; Oct 21—John W. 
Leslie, Are We Serious?; Oct 28—J. 
Hutton Hynd, Reason and Emotion in 
Discussion. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


UNITARIANS accept progress in reli- 
gious beliefs. Inquire H., nitarian 
Publicity Department, 15 Gordon Square, 
WCIl. Stamp. 


ANY U.S. BOOK in print, 15% off list 
price to libraries and individual human- 
ists; 20% off, if order exceeds £10. Write 
for list showing specials up to 80% off. 
Humanist Book Club, 27 Millport Ave- 
nue, New Canaan, Connecticut, USA. 


RPA member would like to contact peo- 
ple in Near Eastern countries, willing to 
acquaint him with local ways during holi- 
day trips and offers services in Switzer- 
land. Box No H4 
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HUMANIST FRONT 


"Tce fifty-ninth Annual 
General Meeting of the 
Rationalist Press Associa- 
tion Ltd was held at Girton 
College on August 9. Mr Joseph 
Reeves, MP, presided, and there 
were sixty-seven members 
present. The Chairman called 
attention to the encouraging 
results of the membership cam- 
paign and said that steps were 
being taken to ensure collabora- 
tion with the Ethical Union and 
the National Secular Society on 
common objectives. All the 
retiring Directors who offered 
themselves for re-election were 
re-elected. Professor A. E. 
Heath expressed his regret on 
having to resign from the Board 
owing to ill-health and said how 
much he had enjoyed working 
for the RPA for so many years. 
Mr St Clair Benford, speaking 
as a member who had attended 
every RPA _ Conference, ex- 
pressed thanks for Professor 
Heath’s services to the move- 
ment and spoke of the great 
pleasure he had given to so 
many members at Annual Con- 
ferences. This warm tribute to 
Professor Heath was received 
with acclamation. The vacant 
directorship was filled by Mr 
P. J. Dalton. 
* * 

It was refreshing to meet so 
many younger people at Girton 
and to discover what they ex- 
pect of a humanist movement. 
At the members’ meeting one 
of the recommendations which 
aroused much interest was that 
a small conference should be 
held, possibly in the spring, to 
which parents who otherwise 


could not attend because of 
family responsibilities could 
bring their children. Although 
some of the older members 


blenched at the practical prob- 
lems that would have to be 
tackled, the sponsors of this 
idea were confident that the 
difficulties could be overcome 
by voluntary help. It was stimu- 
lating to find such enthusiasm 
and this novel possibility is 
being carefully considered. One 
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thing that clearly emerges is 
that many of our new members 
are more interested in the appli- 
cation of humanism to everyday 
problems than in_ grandiose 
themes. We welcome this influx 
of new blood and fresh ideas. 
* * * 


Under the auspices of the 
University of Durham an extra- 
mural course will be given by 
Mr W. Dyte, BA, a member of 
the Tyneside Humanist Group, 
on ‘A History of Humanism’. 
Six meetings will be held fort- 
nightly on Tuesdays at 7.30 pm, 
at Joseph Cowen House, 153 
Barras Bridge, Newcastle upon 
Tyne, beginning on September 
30. Those wishing to enrol 
should send a fee of 7s 6d to the 
Bursar, King’s College. 

A meeting sponsored by the 
Ethical Union in association 
with the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee for World Government, 
on the subject ‘Practical Steps 
Towards World Security’, will 
be held at the House of Com- 
mons on Thursday, October 30, 
at 7.30 pm. Tickets can be 


obtained the Ethical 
Union, 13 Prince of Wales Ter- 
race, W8. 

* * * 


Fit/Lt and Mrs P. Wales of 
13 Officers’ Married Quarters, 
Newport Road, Albrighton, near 
Wolverhampton, Staffs, would 
be pleased to see any RPA 
members who live near or who 
may be visiting the district. 


Group Activities 

Orpington Humanist Group, 
Sherry’s Restaurant, High Street. 
Sunday, October 12, 7 pm, 
Victor Serebriakoff, ‘Cybernetics 
and Sociology’. Sunday, October 
5, Pilgrims Way and Wealden 
Ramble. Assemble Kemsing 
Station 11.03 am. Bring packed 
lunch. Set tea Wrotham, 3 pm. 


Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross House, Carshalton 
Beeches. Sunday, October 19, 
7.30 pm, Virginia Flemming, 
‘Religion in Home and School’. 


Pen Club 


In association with the Amerj- 
can Rationalist, we are publishing 
the names and addresses of mem. 
bers of a Pen Club who would be 
willing to correspond with other 
rationalists : 


Mrs E. C. Gilbert, 67 Crow Hill 
South, Alkrington, Middleton, 
Manchester. 

P. Ward, 28 Parkfield Crescent, 
North Harrow, Middlesex, 

P. Grant, Uplands, Burley, 
Ringwood, Hants. 

Anselm Ezeabasili, Hall IV, Uni- 
versity College, Ibadan, Nigeria, 

Philip Wood, ‘Lindow’, Five Oaks 
Lane, Chigwell Row, Essex. 

J. J. Ravell, 22 Industry Street, 
Belville South, Cape, S Africa, 

P. Jordan, 18 Pembroke Road, 
Southville, Bristol 3. 

John Thomson, Jnr, 13 Fereneze 
— Paisley, Renfrew, Scot- 
an 


S. W. Brooks, 67 Victoria Road, 
Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 

Davis Tullman, 29a Dunraven 
Road, Shepherds Bush, W12. 
F. S. Haughton, 19 Carsluith Ave- 

nue, Blackpool, Lancs, 

H. A. Rogerson, ‘Severn View, 
Lloyds Road, off Wesley Road, 
Ironbridge, Salop. 

A. Alexander, 10 Davies Court, 
Garndiffaith, Mon, S Wales. 
Felix Bourbon, 4128 Pelham Road, 
Dearborn 9, Michigan, USA. 
Eric McKeever, 439 Old Trail, 
Baltimore 12, Maryland, USA. 
J. T. J. Cornelisse, Diemerkade 45, 

Diemen, Holland. 

Alistair Mackenzie, 28 Easedale 
Drive, Glasgow, E2. 

Aylmer V. Peries, 31 Coopers 
Hill, Colombo 3, Ceylon. 

Fraulein Hilka Buscher, Rostrup, 
bei Bad Zwischenahn, W Ger- 
many. 

Jan Algra, Dan Stalpertstraat 78I, 
Amsterdam Z, Holland. 

J. Westall, P.O. Box Il, 
Kasama, Northern Rhodesia. 

Anne Bartlett, 1008 West Hill 
Street, Champaign, Illinois, USA. 

T. De Winter, Clingendaal 70, 
Rotterdam-Z, Holland. 

Aimee Muspratt, 7 Pembroke 
Road, London, W8. 

James R. Howes, 3 Commercial 
Street, Hyde, Cheshire. 

Miss Doris McConnochie, Brown- 
hills, Dockray, Penrith, Cumber- 
land. 

Miss Stella Stakvel, 222 West 77 
Street, New York 24, NY. 
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THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be the value of half a guinea each. Entries should 
ened will receive a prize of a book token, 
The second and third correct 


Drury 


be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword ’, 
Lane, London, WC2, and must be 


lutions opened will be awarded book tokens to received not later than Friday, October 
CLUES 
ACROSS DOWN | 2 3 4+ |5 6 7 8 

| Paul came somewhat 1 Elderly gentleman to whom 

confused; I am to blame! a dramatist came back (10) 9 

(G-5) 2 The claims of a transmuter 
9 Put up in lots (9) (9) 10 

se 3 World organisation obliged |. 

0 onan vessel to be to be disbanded (6) y 
1 Wandering (9 4 French judge of beauty (5) 
it Wandering () 5 Fair Sally’s relationship 12 
2 Of no value (7) (4) 
j} Her peak is V-shaped (5) 6 Paved or punished (6) 13 14 IS 16 
1 Live back to sin (4) 7 Condemned by Polonius 
(9) 17 18 20 2) 
0 Forbid bread-making (5) 8 Implies capital (5) 
2? With tenderness; thus, 14 Trifle (4) > 23 py 

good-bye (5) 15 Poem in the modern style 
24 Where are the engineers? (3) 

5 16 Prickly flowers—for dogs? 
(10) 
5 18 Time-wasters (9) 27 28 *9 

19 Spare incline (4) 

26 Don’t neigh at this knife!’ 2] Rare author of 2 (3-6) 30 3i 

(4) 23 Airman superior to 
anes? royalty (3) 3 
a 6) 28 Fathers’ morality (6) 
31 Our name is to endear (7) A couples of quarts of 
2D sly close, but not spirit (6) 

The riddle about public 
transport! (5 
4 Suffers ‘torture (8) 31 — like an omelette 
3§ Oil; is it curable? (9) (5) 7m 
36 Remnants; mainly strange 33 International organisation 


fellows (8) 


included in a signatory (4) 
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THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2. Telephone: Covent Garden 2077 


The 


joining. 


Rationalist Press Association was founded by 
Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its chief aims are (1) To 
promote intellectual liberty ; 
knowledge ; (3) To liberate the mind from superstition. 


ALL MEMBERS RECEIVE : 


THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1958. 84 pp. Contributors 
include J. B. S. Haldane, B. ‘—_ x. John 
Allegro, D. J. West, Antony Flew, F. 
J. W. N. Watkins, D. G. MacRae. 


SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER 
New members will also receive the following books FREE 


Please show this to a friend 


(2) To spread scientific 


H. George, 


RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM 
I accept your Special Offer in The 


Humanist and enclose £1 Is 
$3.50) entitling me to member- 
THe Humanist. Monthly for one year from date of The” Rationsiiet Press 


Association for one year from date 
of enrolment. 
with the objects of the Association 
and undertake to abide by the 
Rules and Regulations set forth 
in the Memorandum and Articles 
of Association.* 


[BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE] 


I am in agreement 


THE Feast OF UNREASON. By Hector Hawton. 236 pp. MR 

AN Easy OUTLINE OF ASTRONOMY. By M. Davidson, 
FRAS. 116 pp. TITLE | Initials Surname 

Your Bopy: How Ir Is BuILT AND How Works. 
by Dr D. Stark Murray. 115 pp, illus. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE. By D. Bacon. 118 pp. 

THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1957. 88 pp. Thecontributors 
include J. B. S. Haldane, Margaret Knight, B. 
Farrington, E. Grebenik, Asa Briggs, H. J. Blackham, SIGNATURE... 
Royston Pike, Ernest Gellner. * Free on request. 17 
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TO BE PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 1958 


SOCIAL CHANGE 


by IAN HOGBIN 


Demy 8vo, 268 pp, 9 plates, 1 map. About 21s net 


Tan Hogbin is Reader in Anthropology in the University of Sydney. He began studying 
the effects of European contact on primitive societies in 1927, the date of his first expe- 
dition to the south-west Pacific. Since then he has at different times lived for long 
periods in five native communities, three in the Solomon Islands and two in New 
Guinea. He continued his studies throughout the Japanese invasion during World 
War II. As a member first of the British Solomon Islands Defence Force and later of 
the Australian Army he was directly concerned with the problems of native 
rehabilitation. 


In this book Dr Hogbin first considers the theories of social change and social continuity. 
His approach is through the analysis of social values, the sets of preferences that are 
current in any given society. He points out that change begins when the opportunity 
presents itself for achieving an established value in a new way. But each innovation 
causes a chain reaction, and if many new things are introduced simultaneously, as is 
now happening all over the world, the different change reactions cannot be separated. 
His suggestion for examining a changing society is to isolate the institutions. By this 
means it should be possible to discover what modifications have already taken place or 
are likely to occur in the future. Much of the evidence is drawn from Dr Hogbin’s 
personal observation of the impact of civilization on colonial peoples: the conclusions 
apply with equal force to ourselves. 


AFRICAN EXPERIMENT 


by J. C. DEGRAFT-JOHNSON 


Demy 8vo, 192 pp, 4 maps. About 25s net 


Although much has been written about the geography, political history, and ethno- 
graphy of the Colonies of the British Empire, less attention has been given to the study 
of its economic development. The aim of the present volume is to follow up the pioneer 
work of earlier writers on colonial economics with a contribution that surveys the 
problem in British West Africa, with special reference to the cooperative movement and 
its relation to agriculture and agricultural credit. The book covers a range of topics that 
include transition in land laws; cocoa and other agricultural products; the problem 
of rural indebtedness ; and cooperative societies and marketing. In the author’s view, 
the cooperative movement has a critical part to play in promoting the future economic 
prosperity of the region, and he is particularly concerned to emphasize that further 
development of the movement must take a course congruent with the existing culture 
and traditions of the African peoples. 


Professor deGraft-Johnson is the author of African Glory: The Story of Vanished 
Negro Civilizations. 


C. A. WATTS & CO LTD, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2 


Published by H. I. Thompson Press Ltd, 28 St James’s Place, London, SW1 (HYDe Park 3879), and printed in Great Britain by Villiers 
Agents—for Australasia: Gordon & Gotch Ltd; for the Union of South Africa: Central News Agency Ltd. 
Available in micro-film form to Libraries in the USA. Inquiries to University Microfilms, 313 N First St, Ann Arbor, Michigan, USA 


Publications, London, NWS. 
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